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PREFACE. 



HE Objects of this work are : 



First To place in cheap and handy form certain anec- 
dotes, articles and other items which may be of use to the 
reader. 

Second. To make suggestions upon popular subjects 
that abler minds can enlarge upon in full. 

Third. To give a view of New England farm life as we 
find it at the present hour. 

Fourth. To give a few scraps from the life of TWENTY 
YEARS A "TRAMP." 

ST. Albans, Vt.. May. 1889. 



EXPLANATORY NOTE. 



There may appear a want of harmony between the " Letter to Col. Leav- 
ens" and the article " On Civil Government," but the former refers to the 
private citizen^ the latter to \h^ public servant. Some might claim it just as 
unmanly to be controlled by a constituency as by an employer, or a cor- 
poration. In 9. private capacity we should always act independently, in an 
official one we should obey our constituency. 
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ENDORSEMENTS. 



The following is from the Editor of the Vermont Sen- 
try : 

"Tramp's Note Book" is an entertaining and instruc- 
tive volume. 

F. C. SMITH. 



The Pastor of the Congregational Church at St. Albans, 
Ft., writes as follows : 

" Tramp's Note Book " contains some valuable informa- 
tion, is interesting in its style and lofty in its moral tone. 
I have no hesitation in recommending it. 

JOHN A. McCALL. 



A distinguished Catholic priest says : 

" Tramp's Note Book " contains very many good things. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY SCHOOL DAYS. 

TT was at a New England farm house that the "Tramp " 
-*• of the following pages first saw the light of day. As a 
school-boy he was so easy to learn that it took but part of 
his time to get his lessons so they would pass. This gave 
him time to amuse his schoolmates and annoy the teacher. 
Of course this resulted in a poor record for the boy. At 
onetime "Tramp" remembers of attending school taught 
by " Leal," and one day when the boys came from recess 
"Tramp," with some other boys, "pitched into" a larger 
and older boy by the name of "Rans," and managed to get 
him down. This, the reader will bear in mind, was in 
school hours / The master looked very much pleased and 
exclaimed, " that was well done, you can take your seats." 
"Tramp" had one playmate to whom he was very closely 
attached. At about the age of fifteen this boy was taken 
with diphtheria, and after a short illness he expired. 
"Tramp" attended the funeral and heard the minister say 
to the other boys, "You will watch in vain to see him com- 
ing up the lane to join you in your boyish sports." That 
sad expression, spoken in such earnestness, made an im- 
pression upon " Tramp " which will last until the end of his . 
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life. A few years later he took to reading and thinking 
upon various matters, and soon obtained the reputation of 
having some general knowledge as the result, and of being 
rather eccentric. 

There was at his home an old pamphlet which the family 
prized ; we will give the contents in full : 

"the pilgrims — AN ALLEGORY. 

" Methought I was once upon a time traveling through 
a certain land which was very full of people, but what was 
rather strange, not one of all this multitude was at home ; 
they were all bound to a far country. Though it was per- 
mitted by the lord of the land that these pilgrims might 
associate together for their present mutual comfort and con- 
venience ; and each was not only allowed but commanded 
to do to the others all the services he could upon their jour- 
ney, yet it was decreed that every individual traveler must 
enter the far country singly. There was a great gulf at the 
end of the journey which every one must pass alone, and at 
his own risk, and the friendship of the whole world would 
be of no use in passing that gulf. The exact time when 
each was to pass was not known to any ; this the lord kept 
a close secret out of kindness ; yet they were as sure that 
the time must come, and that at no very great distance, as 
if they were informed of the very moment. 

" Now, as they were always liable to be called away with- 
out notice bemg given, one would think they would be 
chiefly employed in picking' up and preparing, and getting 
everything in order. 

" Not they, indeed ! It was almost the only thing which 
thev did not think about. 
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" Now, I only appeal to you, my readers, if any of you are 
setting out on a little common journey, if it is only to Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia, is not all your leisure time employed 
in settling your business at home, and packing up every 
little necessary for your expedition ? And does not the fear 
of neglecting anything you ought to remember, or may have 
occasion for, haunt your mind, and sometimes even intrude 
upon you unseasonably? And when you are actually on 
your journey, especially if you haye never been at that place 
before, or are likely to remain there, do you not begin to 
think a little about the pleasures and the employments of 
the place, and to wish to know a little what sort of a city 
you are going to ? Do you not wish to know what is doing 
there, and whether you are properly qualified for the busi- 
ness or the company you expect to be engaged in ? Do 
you never look at the map or consult the Gazeteer? And 
do you not try to pick up from your fellow passengers as 
you travel on your way, any little information you can get? 
And though you be obliged, out of civility, to converse with 
them on common subjects, yet do not your secret thoughts 
run upon the place to which you are bound, its business, or 
its pleasures ? And, above all, if you are likely to set out 
early, are you not afraid of oversleeping, and does not that 
fear keep you upon the watch, so that you are generally up 
and ready before the porter comes to summon you ? Reader, 
if this be your case, how surprised you will be to hear that 
the travelers to the far country have not half this prudence, 
though bound on a journey of infinitely more importance. 
I observed that these pilgrims, instead of being upon the 
watch, lest they should be ordered off unprepared, instead 
of laying up any provision, or even making memorandums 
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of what they would be likely to want, spent most of their 
time in crowds, either in the way of traffic or diversion. 
At first, when I saw them so much engaged in conversing 
with each other, I thought it a good sign, and listened at- 
tentively to their talk, not doubting but the chief turn of it 
would be about the climate, or treasures, or society they 
would probably meet with in the far country. I supposed 
they might also be inquiring after the best and safest road 
to it, and that each was availing himself of the knowledge 
of his neighbor, on a subject of equal importance to all. I 
listened to every party, but in scarcely any case did I hear 
one word about the land to which they were bound, though 
it was their home, where their whole interest, expectation,' 
and inheritance lay ; to which also a great part of their 
friends had gone before, and whither they were sure that all 
the rest would follow. Their whole talk was about the busi- 
ness, or the pleasures, or the fashions, of the strange coun- 
try which they were merely passing through, and in which 
they had not one foot of land which they were sure of call- 
ing their own for the next quarter of an hour. What little 
estate they had was personal, and not real, and that was a 
mortgaged, life-hold tenement of clay, not properly their 
own, but only lent to them on a short, uncertain lease, of 
which threescore-years-and-ten was considered as the long- 
est period, and very few indeed lived in it to the end of the 
term ; for this was always at the will of the lord, part of 
whose prerogative it was, that he could take away the lease 
at pleasure, knock down the strongest tenement at a sin- 
gle blow, and turn out the poor, shivering, helpless tenant 
naked, to that far country for which he had made no pro- 
vision. 
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"Sometimes, in order to quicken the pilgrim in his prepa- 
rations, the lord would break down the tenement by slow 
degrees ; sometimes he would let it tumble down by its own 
natural decay ; for as it was only built to last a certain term, 
it would sometimes grow so uncomfortable by increasing di- 
lapidations, even before the ordinary lease was out, that the 
lodging was hardly worth keeping, though the tenant could 
seldom be persuaded to think so, but clung to it to the last. 

" First, the thatch on the top of the tenement changed 
color ; then it fell off and left the roof bare ; then, * the 
grinders ceased because they were few*; then the windows 
became so darkened that the owner could scarcely see 
through them ; then one prop fell away ; then another ; then 
the uprights became bent, and the whole fabric trembled 
and tottered, with every other symptom of a falling house. 
On some occasions the lord ordered his messengers, of 
which he had a great variety, to batter, injure, deface, and 
almost demolish the frail building, even while it seemed new 
and strong ; this was what the landlord called ' giving warn- 
ing ' ; but many a tenant would not take it, and was so fond 
of staying where he was, even under all these inconvenien- 
ces, that at last he was cast out by ejectment, not being 
prevailed on to leave his dwelling in a proper manner, 
though you would have thought that the fear of being turned 
out would have increased his diligence in preparing for ' a 
better and more enduring inheritance.* For, though the 
people were only tenants at will, in these crazy tenements, 
yet, through the goodness of the same lord, they were as- 
sured that he never turned them out until he had on his 
part provided for them a better, so that there was not an- 
other such landlord in the world ; and that though their 
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present dwelling was but frail, being only slightly run up to 
serve the occasion, yet they might hold their future inheri- 
tance by a certain tenure, the words of the lord himself; 
which was entered into a covenant, or title-deed, consisting 
of many sheets ; and because a great many good things 
were contained in it, a book was made that everyone might 
get a copy. When I passed through the country, the poor- 
est man who could read might have a copy, so that he could 
see what he had to trust to, and even those who could not 
read might hear it read at least once or twice a week with- 
out pay. But it surprised me to see how few, comparative- 
ly, made use of these vast advantages. Of those who had 
a copy, many laid it carelessly by, expressed a general be- 
lief in the truth of the title-deed, a general satisfaction that 
they should come in for a share of the inheritance, a general 
good opinion of the lord whose words it contained, a gen- 
eral disposition to take his promise upon trust, always, 
however, intending at a convenient season to inquire further 
into the matter ; and this neglect of theirs was construed 
into a forfeiture of the inheritance. 

" At the end of this country lay this vast gulf mentioned 
before ; it was shadowed over by a thick cloud, which pre- 
vented the pilgrims from seeing in a distinct manner what 
was doing behind it ; yet such beams of brightness now and 
then darted through the cloud as to enable those who used 
a telescope provided for that purpose to see • the substance 
of things hoped for * ; but it was not every one who could 
make use of this telescope ; no eye, indeed, was naturally 
disposed to it ; but an earnest desire of getting a glimpse 
of the invisible realities gave such a strength and steadiness 
to the eye as enabled it to discern many things which could 
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not be seen with the natural sight. Above the cloud was 
this inscription : 'The things that are seen are temporal, but 
the things that are not seen are eternal.' Of these last 
many glorious descriptions have been given, but as these 
splendors were at a distance, and as the pilgrims in general 
did not care to use the telescope, these distant glances made 
but little impression. 

" The glorious inheritance which lay beyond the cloud was 
called, * The things above,' while a multitude of trifling ob- 
jects, which appeared contemptibly small when viewed 
through the telescope, were called, * The things below.' 

" Now, as we know that it is nearness which gives size and 
bulk to any object, it was not wonderful that these ill-judg- 
ing pilgrims were more struck by the baubles and trifles, 
which, lying close at hand, were visible and tempting to 
the naked eye, and which made up the sum of * the things 
below,' than with the remote glories of ' the things above,' 
but this was chiefly owing to their not making use of the 
telescope, through which if you examined the * things be- 
low,' they seemed to shrink down almost to nothing, while 
the * things above ' appeared the more beautiful and vast 
the more the telescope was used. But the surprising part 
of the story was this, not that the pilgrims were captivated 
at first sight with ' the things below,' for that was natural 
enough, but when they had tried them all over and over, 
and found themselves deceived and disappointed in almost 
every one of them, it did not at all seem to lessen their 
fondness, and they grasped them with the same eagerness as 
before. There were some gay fruits which looked alluring, 
but, on being opened, instead of a kernel they were found 
to contain rottenness, and those which seemed the fullest 
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often proved to be on trial quite hollow and empty. Those 
which seemed most tempting to the eye were often found 
to be wormwood to the taste, or poison to the stomach ; 
and many flowers which appeared bright and gay had a 
worm eating at the root. 

" Among the chiet attractions of ' the things below * were 
certain little lumps of yellow clay, on which almost every 
eye and every heart was fixed. When I saw a variety of 
uses to which this clay could be converted, and the respect 
which was shown to those who could scrape together the 
greatest number of pieces, I did not much wonder at the 
desire to pick up some of these pieces, but when I beheld 
the anxiety, the selfishness, the competition, the contrivan- 
ces, the tricks, the frauds, the scuffling, the envy, the malig- 
nity, which was excited by a desire to possess this article ; 
when I saw the general scramble among those who had but 
little to get much, and of those who had much to get more, 
then I could not help applying to those people a proverb in 
use among us, * that gold may be bought too dear.' Though 
I saw that there were curious sorts of baubles which en- 
gaged the hearts of different travelers, such as an ell of red 
or blue ribbon, for which some were content to forfeit Iheir 
future inheritance, committing the sin of Esau without his 
temptation of hunger ; yet I found the yellow clay was the 
grand object for which most hands scrambled, and for which 
most souls were risked. 

" One thing was extraordinary, the nearer these people 
were to being turned out of their tenement, the fonder they 
grew of these pieces ot clay, so that I naturally concluded 
they meant to take the clay with them to the far country ; 
but I soon learned that this clay was not current there. 
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the lord having declared to these pilgrims, that as ' they 
brought nothing into the world, they could carry nothing 
out." 

" I inquired of different people who were raising the various 
heaps of clay, some of a larger, some of a smaller size, why 
they showed such unremitting anxiety, and for whom? 
Some, whose piles were immense, told me they were heap- 
ing up for their children ; this I thought very right, till, on 
casting my eyes round, I observed that many of the children 
of these very people had very large piles of their own. 

" Others told me it was for their grand-children ; but on 
inquiry, I found that these were not yet born, and in many 
cases, there was little chance that they ever would be. 

" The truth, on a close examination, proved to be, that the 
true, genuine heapers really heaped for themselves ; that it 
was, in fact, neither for friend nor child, but to gratify an in- 
ordinate appetite of their own. Nor was I much surprised 
to see these yellow heaps at length * canker, and the rust of 
them become a witness against the hoarders, and eat their 
flesh as if it were fire.' Many, however, who had set out 
with a high heap of their father's raising, before they had 
gone one-third of their journey, had scarcely a single piece 
left. 

"As I was wondering what had caused these enormous 
piles to vanish in so short a time, I spied scattered up and 
down the country all sorts of strange inventions, for some or 
other of which the vain possessors of the great heaps of clay 
had bartered them away, in fewer hours than the years their 
ancestors had spent in getting them together. O, what a 
strange, unaccountable medley it was ! And what was ridic- 
ulous enough, I observed that the greatest quantity of clay 
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was always exchanged for things that were of no use, that I 
could discover, owing, I suppose, to my ignorance of the 
manners of the country. 

" In one I saw large heaps exhausted in order to set two 
idle pampered horses a running. 

" But the worst part of the joke was, the horses did not 
run to fetch or carry anything, but merely to let the gazers 
see which could run the fastest. Now this gift of swiftness, 
exercised to no useful purpose, was only one out of many 
instances of talents used to no good end. In another place 
I saw large pfles of the clay spent to maintain long ranges 
of buildings full of dogs, on provisions which would have 
fed some thousand s of pilgrims who sadly needed feeding. 
Others were spent in playing with white stiff pieces of paper, 
painted with red and black spots, in which I thought there 
must be some magic, because the very touch of these painted 
pasteboards made the heaps fly from one to another, and 
back again to the same, in a way that natural causes could 
not account for. There was another proof that there must 
be some magic in this business, which was, that if a paste- 
board with red spots fell into a hand which wanted a black 
one, the person changed color, his eyes flashed fire, and he 
showed other symptoms of madness, which looked as if there 
was some witchcraft in the case. These clean little paste- 
boards, as harmless as they looked, had the wonderful pow- 
er to pull down the largest piles in less time than all the 
other causes put together. I observed that many small piles 
were given in exchange for an enchanted liquor, which, when 
the purchaser drank to a little excess, he lost all power of 
managing the rest of his heap without losing the love of it. 
Now, I found it was the opinion of sober pilgrims that either 
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hoarding the clay, or bartering it for any such purpose as 
the above, was thought exactly the same offense in the eyes 
of the lord, and it was expected that when they should 
come under his more immediate jurisdiction in the far coun- 
try the penalty annexed to hoarding and squandering would 
be nearly the same. While I examined the countenances of 
those who owned the heaps, I observed that those whom 
I well knew never intended to make any use at all of their 
heap were far more terrified at the thought of losing it 
than those who were employing it in the most useful man- 
ner. Those who best knew what to do with it set their 
hearts least upon it, and were always most willing to leave 
it. But such riddles were common in the strange country. 
Now, I wondered why these pilgrim*^, who were naturally 
made erect, with an eye formed to look up to ' the things 
above,' yet had their eyes almost constantly bent in the oth- 
er direction, riveted to the earth, and fastened to * the things 
below,' like those animals who walk on all-fours. 

" I was told that they had not always been subject to this 
weakness of sight and proneness to earth ; that they had 
originally been upright and beautiful, having been created 
after the image of the lord, who was himself the perfection 
of beauty ; that he had placed them in a far superior situa- 
tion, which he had given them in perpetuity, but that their 
first ancestors had fallen from it through pride and careless- 
ness ; that upon this the freehold had been taken away, they 
had lost their original strength, brightness and beauty, and 
were driven out into this strange country, where, however^ 
they had every opportunity given to them for recovering 
their health, and the lord's favor, and likeness ; for they had 
become so disfigured, and had grown so unlike him. that 
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you would hardly believe they were his own children, though 
in some the resemblance had become again visible. 

** The lord, however, was so merciful that, instead of giv- 
ing them up to the dreadful consequences of their own fol- 
lies, as he might have done without any impeachment of his 
justice, he gave them immediate comfort, and promised 
them that, in due time, his own Son should come down and 
restore them to their future inheritance, which he should 
purchase for them. And now in order' to keep up their 
spirits, after they had lost their estate through the folly of 
their ancestors, he began to give them a part of their former 
title-deed. 

" He continued to send them portions of it from time to 
time, by different faithful servants, whom, however, these 
ungrateful people generally used ill, and some of whom they 
murdered. But for all this the lord was so forgiving that 
he at length sent these mutineers a proclamation of lull and 
free pardon by his Son, who, though they used him in a 
more cruel manner than they had any of his servants, yet 
after having 'finished the work his father had given him to 
do ' went back into the far country to prepare a place for 
all who believe in him ; and there he still lives, begging and 
pleading for these unkind people whom he still loves and for- 
gives, and will restore to the purchased inheritance, on the 
terms of their coming unto him, and being really sorry tor 
what wrong they have done, asking God's pardon in the 
name and through the merits of the Son ; believing on him 
and doing God's will. 

" I saw, indeed, that many old offenders appeared to be 
sorry for what they had done ; that is, they did not like to 
be punished for their doings. They were willing enough to 
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be delivered from the penalties of their sins, but they did 
not heartily wish to be delivered from the power of them. 
Many declared, in the most public manner, once every 
week, that they were very sorry that they had done amiss ; 
but it was not enough to declare their sorrow ever so often, 
if they gave no other sign of their penitence. For there was 
so little truth in them that the lord required other proofs of 
their sincerity besides their own word ; for they often lied 
with their lips and dissembled with their tongue. 

" But those who professed to be penitent were neither al- 
lowed to raise heaps of clay, by circumventing their neigh- 
bors, nor to have great piles lying by them useless, nor must 
they barter them for any of those idle vanities which reduced 
the heaps on a sudden ; for I found that among the grand 
articles of future reckoning, the use they had made of the 
heaps would be a? principal one. I was sorry to observe 
many of the fairer part ol these pilgrims spend too much of 
these heaps in adorning and beautifying their tenements of 
clay, and white-washing and enameling them. 

**A11 these tricks, however, did not preserve them from de- 
cay, and when they grew old, they even looked worse for all 
this cost and varnish. 

*• Some, however, acted a more sensible part, and spent 
no more upon their mouldering tenements than just to keep 
them whole and clean, and in good repair, which is what 
every tenant ought to do ; and I observed that those who 
were moderate in the care of their own tenements were the 
most attentive to repair and warm the ragged tenements of 
others. But none did this with much zeal or acceptance 
but those who had acquired a habit of overlooking ' the 
things below,* and also by the constant use of the telescope . 
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had got their naturally weak and dim sight so strengthened 
as to be able to discern pretty distinctly the nature of * the 
things above/ The habit of fixing their eyes upon these 
glories made all the shining trifles which composed the mass 
of * things below ' at last appear in their own diminutive lit- 
tleness. For it was in this case particularly true, that things 
are only big or little by comparison, and there was do other 
way of making ' the things below ' appear as small as they 
really were but by comparing them by means of the tele- 
scope with * things above.' But I observed thdt the false 
judgment of the pilgrims ever kept pace with, their wrong 
practices ; for those who kept their eyes fastened upon ' the 
things below,' were reckoned wise in their generation, while 
those who looked forward to the future glories were ac- 
counted by the bustlers and heapers to be either fools or 
mad. Well — most of these pilgrims went on in adorning 
their tenements of clay, adding to their heaps, grasping ' the 
things below ' as if they would never let them go, shutting 
their eyes instead of using the telescope, and neglecting 
their title-deed, as if it were the parchment of another man's 
estate, and not their own, till, one after another, each felt 
his tenement tumbling about his ears, — Oh ! then what a 
busy, bustling, anxious, terrifying, distracting moment was 
that ! What a deal of business was to be done, and what a 
poor time was this to do it in ! Now to see the confusion 
and dismay occasioned by having left everything to be done 
at the last moment. First, some one was sent for to make 
over the yellow heaps to another, which the heaper now 
found would be of no use to himself in passing the gulf; a 
transfer which ought to have been made when the tenement 
was sound. Then, there was a consultation of two or three 
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masons at once, perhaps to try to patch up the walls and 
strengthen the props, and stop the decay of the tumbling 
tenement ; but not till the masons were forced to declare it 
was past repairing (a truth they were apt to keep back) did 
the tenant seriously think it was time to pack up, prepare, 
and begone. 

" Then what sending for the wise men who profess to ex- 
plain the title-deed ! 

" And oh, what remorse that they had neglected to exam- 
ine it, till their senses were too confused for so weighty a 
business ! What reproaches, or what exhortations to others, 
to look better after their own affairs ! Even to the wisest of 
the inhabitants the falling of their tenements was a solemn 
thing ; solemn, but not surprising ; they had long been 
packing up and preparing ; they praised their lord's good- 
ness that they had been so long permitted to stay ; many 
acknowledged the mercy of their frequent warnings, and 
confessed that those very dilapidation which had made the 
house uncomfortable had been a blessing, as it had stimu- 
lated them to diligent preparation for their future inherit- 
ance ; had made them more earnest in examining their title 
to it, and had set them on such a frequent application of the 
telescope that * the things above * had seemed every day 
nearer and nearer. These desired not to be * unclothed, 
but to be clothed upon, for they knew that if their frail tab- 
ernacle was dissolved, they had ' a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.* " 
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CHAPTER 11. 

a nPRAMP'S" early training at home, reading habits, and 
^ other influences, had the effect of awakening him to 
the importance of living a Christian life. It was, however, 
with him as is often the case with others, it was a conviction 
of sin on the one hand, with the unwillingness to accept 
Christ as the onfy hope on the other. 

But as time passed he was led to yield, and became a fol- 
lower of the meek and lowly Jesus. There -were several 
pieces of prose and poetry which he especially valued ; we 
will give some of them here : 

[Selected /rom tfu old Rhetorical Reader^ 
"the tomb of WASHINGTON. 

" There is no inscription on the tomb. The simple words 
' Washington Family ' chiseled in the granite, surmounts the 
plain brick work. The masonry was originally wretched, 
and the plaster is now falling from it. The door is well se- 
cured, and of iron. As we were standing by the tomb, a 
couple of spaniels came bounding along, and following close 
was an old servant of the family, and formerly a slave of 
Washington. On examining him, we found he was born on 
the place, and recollected his master, and what he said, 
with great distinctness. He was a very aged negro, and 
quite gray. In speaking of Washington he said, ' I never 
saw that man laugh to show his teeth — he did all his laugh- 
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ing inside.* We then spoke of Lafayette's visit in 1825^ 
and inquired how he appeared at the tomb. * He cried like 
an infant.' * Did he go in ?' we asked. *0 yes — he went 
in, sir — alone — and he made a mighty long talk there — but I 
don't know what it was about.' It was with reluctance that 
we turned away, but as we had seen all there was to be seen, 
we entered our carriage and rode slowly away from Mount 
Vernon." 

"ODE TO THE DEITY. 

" O, Thou eternal One 1 whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy, all motion guide, — 
Unchanged through Time's all-devastating flight, 

Thou only God ! there is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One 1 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore. 
Who fiU'st existence with thyself alone ! 

Embracing all, supporting, ruling o'er, — 

Being whom we call God, and know no more ! 

" In its sublime research, Philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep, may count 
The sands or the sun's rays ; but, God ! for Thee 

There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries ; Reason's brightest spark. 

Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ; 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high. 
Even like past moments in eternity. 

" Thou from primeval nothingness did'st call 

First chaos, then existence ; Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation ; all 

Sprang forth from thee, — of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin ; all life, all beauty, thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be, glorious, great, 
Life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate 1 
2 
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Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround, 

Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with breath, 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze. 

So suns are bom, so worlds spring forth from thee ; 
^nd as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silv'ry snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise. 

'*' A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them? — Piles of crystal light? 

A glorious company of golden streams ? 
Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright ? 

Suns lighting: systems with their joyous beams;— 
But those to these art as the noon to night. 

" Yes ! as a drop of water in the sea. 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost ; 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 

And what am I, then? — Heaven's unnumbered host. 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance, weighed 

Against thy greamess, — is a cipher brouc^ht 
Against infinity! O, what am I, then?— Naught, 

" Naught ! But the effluence of thy light divine, 

Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too ; 
Yes ! in my spirit doth thy Spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Naught ! — but I live, and on hope's pinions fly 

Eager toward Thy presence ; for in Thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high, 

Even to the throne of thy divinity. 
I am, O God, and surely TAou must be. 

" Thou art ! directing, guiding all. Thou art ! 
Direct my understanding, then, to Thee ; 
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Control my spirit, guide my wand'ring heart ; 

Though but an atom 'mid immensity, 
Still I am something feishioned by Thy hand ; 

I hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Qose to the realms where angels have their birth. 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land ! 

" The charm * of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter's last gradation lost ; 
And the next step is spirit, — Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust ! 
A monarch and a slave ! a worm, a god ! 

Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived ! Unknown ! — This clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy ! 
For from itself it could not be ! 

** Creator, yes ! thy wisdom and thy word 

Created me ! thou source of life and good ! 
Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 

Thy light, thy love, in their bright plentitude. 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 

O'er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere. 
Even to its Source — to thee— its Author, there. 

"O, thoughts ineffable; O, visions blest! 

Though worthless our conceptions all ot thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast. 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 

Thus seek thy presence. Being wise and good ! 
'Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore ! 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude." 

— Translated from the Russian. 
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QUOTATION FROM BEECHER. 

The following quotation we give ffom memory, from 
" Life Thoughts " by Henry Ward Beecher : 

" A Christian man's life is laid in the loom of time to a 
pattern which he does not see, but God does. His heart is 
the shuttle. On one side of the loom is joy, on the other 
is sorrow, and the shuttle alternately struck by each flies 
back and forth carrying the thread with it, which is either 
white or black as the pattern needs. When God shall lift 
up the finished garment, and all its colors shall glance out, 
it will then be seen that the deep and dark colors are as 
essential to its beauty as the brighter and higher ones." 

QUOTATION FROM DR. HENRY. 

" There are three things which seem to have been unin- 
jured by the fall of man : The songs of birds, the beauty 
of flowers, and the smile of infancy. It is not easy to con- 
ceive how they could have been nearer perfection." 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE LECTURER EVERSON. 

A T one time there came to town one of the most eloquent 
•^^ lecturers that was ever seen or heard in these parts. 
** Tramp" heard two of his lectures. One was upon 
*' Knowledge is Power," and the other upon Temperance. 

In the first lecture he opened by giving an anecdote from 
Plutarch of Alexander the Great, concerning his riding a 
young and spirited horse when a boy.. The point was, 
Alexander not only had the necessary strength and agility, 
but also the mental capacity and determined will, which 
always brings success when fully exercised upon iU purpose » 
*' He managed the horse y^ said the spyaker. 

The brute creation is controlled by man on account of 
the superior knowledge of the latter, also the weaker minds 
by the stronger ; for instance, the negroes of the South kept 
in bondage and made the cringing slaves they were. " Was 
it," said the speaker, "because the master's nerves were 
firmer, 6r his muscles more compact?" Not that, but be- 
cause the master had knowledge; that was all. 

He recommended men to supplement their knowledge 
by the wisdom of good wives. The lecturer claimed that 
James Buchanan was only half equipped for his responsible 
duties, because he was a single man. The speaker said, to 
the amusement of the large audience, that Buchanan merely 
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sat at the White house, like a huge poultice, which served to 
draw the Great Rebellion to a head. 

In his temperance lecture he said : " The mariner while 
sailing over the broad waters of the mighty deep, finds it 
necessary to look upward and study the stars. He finds it 
necessary to make a celestial observation in order to deter- 
mine his terrestrial position. The lecturer's plan for getting 
at the base of the temperance question was through the 
teachings of the Inspired Volume. He was aware that some 
quoted Scripture in defense of drinking habits. These peo- 
ple made him think of persons going to view a &mous 
painting, and instead of standing at the proper distance 
where they could take in its whole beauties, must get so 
close as to see only the defects of the canvass on which it 
was painted! It was plain to him, the spirit of the Bible 
was in favor of temperance ; for, according to its declara- 
tions, no drunkard could inherit a place in the pure realms 
of heaven. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WILD MEN OF BORNEO. 

T17E will now go back to the boyhood of " Tramp." 
^ ^ There came to the place, one summer, a menagerie ; 
but the chief interest was centered in a side-show consist- 
ing of the " Wild- Men of Borneo." Their names were 
Waino and Plutano. They were small but very strong. We 
think their stature was not more than three feet eight inches. 
One man who weighed over two hundred pounds held an- 
other man who weighed about one hundred and eighty^ in 
his arms, and Waino and Plutano would each in turn grajp 
the lower man just below the hips, and lift both men and 
toss them about a foot ! This was done at arms' length. 
These strange beings were of Caucasian color and somewhat 
intelligent. Their food was mostly meat. Wain^o would go 
around in the audience and sell a small piece of rhyme, 
that gave some account of their capture. He could change 
money up to twenty-five cents. He amused the people by 
kissing small girls in the assembly, while Plutano walked the 
stage in silence. They could not speak a word of any 
known language, but the keeper said they could talk to each 
other. We can get no knowledge of their race, and they 
appear to be much different than anything that has been 
around since. 
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THE boy's declamation. 

At a later period " Tramp " attended an exhibition and 
heard a young man deliver a declamation in rhyme. It 
represented an American of the olden time as viewing the 
improvements of the present day. When the old man saw 
a locomotive and cars approaching he knelt upon the ground 
and began to pray, believing it to be a Chariot of Fire. His 
friend, a young man who was showing him around, said to 
him in an assuring manner : 

Rise up, my friend, and do not cry ;' 

Your fears are all in vain. 
This is no chariot of the sky, 

It's the New York mail train. 

The next thing the old gentleman noticed was a fashion- 
ably dressed lady going past. " What is that ?" he asked 
in blank amazement, as she was disfigured by a large bustle. 
He was told it was what modern people call a woman. His 
astonishment knew no bounds ! ** Well," he exclaimed, 
"Your railroad carts and crooked back women do not suit 
me," and he vanished. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ECCENTRIC BLACKSMITH. 

Tn the spring of 1880 "Tramp" removed to another lo« 
-■• cation. There lived at this place a peculiar character, a 
blacksmith by trade, and a very finished workman in that 
line. Several amusing anecdotes are told of this man. On 
one occasion a book agent called upon our friend, and after 
going over the usual lingo concerning the work he was sell- 
ing, he asked the blacksmith to subscribe. The answer was 
in the negative, with the reason given that the book was too 
small. "Why!" exclaimed the agent, " it is one of the 
largest quartos V* After getting over hi» surprise a little, he 
resumed, by asking the ques tion : •* How large a volume do 
you want ?" The blacksmith very coolly replied that to suit 
him, it must be at least ^/ifeen feet square and well tllus' 
trated / 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" TRAMP " GOES TO MASSACHUSETTS. 

A BOUT two years after the time our last chapter opens 
-^^ "Tramp" went to Lowell, Mass. He entered the 
Mill Supply store of R. B. Jones & Co., as a salesman. 

The senior member of the firm was a captain in the olden 
time of a military company in the city. We will record an 
incident or two of his life in that capacity. One time the 
company had been out on a muster fpr several days, and all 
hands had been partaking too freely of " the ardent," and 
this especially was the case with the captain. 

On marching down the street to the armory, on return 
from duty at the muster, the captain mistook the door pi 
the famous drug establishment of H. B. Smith & Son for 
the door of the armory. Imagine his surprise on opening 
the door to find the mistake he had made. But he was not 
a man to back down. He drew his sword and ordered his 
men to forward march. He formed them in two lines 
through the center ot the store, and after having them go 
through the manual of arms, they made a low bow to the 
proprietors, who gave them cigars and lemonade. Then 
the company proceeded to the armory, and Messrs. H. B. 
Smith & Son supposed they had been especially honored by 
Captain Jones and his command, and did not learn the 
truth for some time. 
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CAP!'. JONES AND THE MOB. 

At another time in the history of the city Captain Jones 
was called upon by the authorities, who wished him to turn 
out with his company and msO^e a military demonstration for 
the purpose of quieting: a lawless and disturbing element of 
the population, from whom trouble was feared. He inquired 
if there was any ammunition prepared for his use, but was 
told that he needed none, as he was only wanted to turn out 
and frighten the ignorant mob. Captain Jones told the 
officials plainly that if the mob were going to throw brick- 
bats at him, he should throw lead back. The authorities 
gave him permission to supply the company with ammuni- 
tion. He at once ordered a supply of powder and lead, 
and sent for the leader of the mob, engaging him at a good 
price to make some cartridges, under the Captain^ s super- 
vision. 

It is, perhaps^ needless to say there was no outbreak and 
no military had to be called out. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DUTCHMAN'S SPEECH. 

itT^RAMP" once read an anecdote something like this, 
-■• which went the rounds of the papers at the time : 

An old Dutchman, who was a Baptist in religious matters, 
was attending a meeting and the preacher had just finished 
a sermon in which he had been trying to show that the term 
baptism did not always mean immersion, and that the word 
tn^o in some cases signified, merely, close by, or near to. 
Several of the leading members of the congregation had 
expressed their satisfaction with the sermon. It did not 
suit the Dutchman, however ; he arose and said : 

" Mine friends, I am very glad I was here tonight. I 
used to think Daniel could not go in^o the lion's den, as 
they would eat him up ; but I understand it now. He just 
went close by, or near to, and was not thrown into the den. 

" I read in the Bible that Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego were thrown tn/o the' fiery furnace, but that could 
not be, for they would be burnt up. But they were thrown 
close by, or near to. I am so glad that I was here tonight. 

'^ I also read that Jonah was swallowed by a fish, but that 
meant that he jumped upon his back and rode ashore. 

" Again we read that the wicked will go info kell. But it 
is very clear to my mind now that they will just go close by 
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or near to, just near enough to be comfortable. I am so 
glad that I was here tonight. But, my friends, show me 
that I shall enter through the gates into the city, and not 
close by, or near to, just near enough to know that I am 
lost, and I shall be so glad I was here tonight.'' 

" tramp's " ANECDOTES AS HE HEARD THEM. 

Once there was a man attending a circus, and he was 
deeply interested in a large elephant. It appears that he 
was standing a little too close to the animal, for as the latter 
went to brush off a fly with his trunk he knocked the man 
down flat. He picked himself up in great rage, and after 
placing his pipe into his mouth, he exclaimed : "You double- 
headed, leather-covered old haystack, if I knew which end 
to kick^ I'd give it to ye !" 

A DIFFERENT UNDERSTANDING. 

A man with capital at his command once wrote a young 
lawyer, asking to go into partnership with him, saying he 
would put his capital against the young man's experience. 
The lawyer replied that a horse and ass should not be har- 
nessed together, as they would not work evenly. The capi- 
talist said that he felt hurt by being called a horse, 

JOHN B. GOUGH. 

At one time "Tramp" listened to a lecture by John B. 
Gough, on the subject of Eloquence. Mr. Gough said, in 
the course of his remarks, that when we wish to make a 
comparison we should see for sure we have something to 
compare with, or we may find ourselves in the dilemma of 
the young orator who said : " My friends, you cannot real- 
ize the appalling grandness of a thunder storin at sea. The 
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rain descends in torrents ! The thunder roars, and peals, in 
terrible majesty ! The lightning flashes like — like sixty !" 

HENRY WARD fiEECHER. 

"Tramp" heard Henry Ward Beecher deliver a lecture 
upon the " Moral Uses of Beauty and Luxury." Mr. Beech- 
er claimed that a person was of no value taken by himself 
— but that the person's value depended upon the relations 
held to society. " For instance," said h6, " a brick is 
of no value unless to throw at a dog or cat." In a wall 
it had a relative value as part of the structure. He 
claimed that a wealthy man had the approval of heaven in 
using part of his wealth in building and adorning fine houses 
and grounds, as others enjoyed their beauties as well as the 
owner and his family. In reality it was a public benefit. 
Mr. Beecher illustrated the principles held by some, using a 
supposed case. He said a rich man might come out in a 
suit of broadcloth, and his friends might advise him to sell 
the clothes, and get a cheaper suit, which would cost him 
less and wear just as well, and he could give the balance to 
some good cause. He did as requested. Now others 
thought he better change again and get a suit of leather, for 
the same reasons. He did so and some recommended him 
to wear the ra7v hides with the hair on, for the sake of 
economy ! " Well," said Mr. Beecher, " the next thing 
would be a cave," and he thought God had been driving 
men out of caves for a long time. Mr. Beecher also told of 
a man who saw what he mistook for a rabbit on the road- 
side. He thought he would have the rabbit ior breakfast, 
so he took up a stone and threw at him, but as it was not a 
rabbity he had to go home and bury his clothes. 
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GEN. B. F. BUTLER. 

"Tramp " once heard Gen. B. F. Butler say in one of his 
speeches : 

" They say that Gen. Butler controls the dangerous class- 
es. Now if he is a man who is trying to do what is right 
and just, is it not well to have the dangerous classes under 
the control of such a tnan?^^ 

MR. brown's story. 

A Mr. Brown once told " Tramp " the following : 
" There lived in a certain town an old gentleman who al- 
ways found somethng good to say about every one he spoke 
about. There was a worthless person who had lately died, 
and the old gentleman knew the character well. A young 
man thought, for the amusement of the the thing, he would 
go over and tell the old fellow about it, and see what good 
points could be discovered in the deceased. When the old 
man heard that John was dead he leaned back in his easy- 
chair and was lost for a short time in meditation. At last 
the old gentleman aroused himself and exclaimed : ' Well^ 
John was a pretty good smoker^ " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"tramp's" address upon CHRISTIANITY. 

O ELIGION is defined as a system of faith and worship. 
-■^^ As there are several systems and forms which have 
these conditions, we will inquire: Which is the true one? 
We find only one which answers the following description : 
" Pure and undefiled religion is to visit the widows and fath- 
erless in their affliction and to keep unspotted from the 
world." This is the religion taught by our Saviour and the 
Apostles. ** Thou shalt love the lord thy God with all thy 
hearty mind and soul, and thy neighbor as thyself." These 
citations tell us what religion is ; now the question comes, 
How can we obtain it ? We can get religion by " repent- 
ance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Repentance is a true sorrow for having done wrong our- 
selves, and sincerely pleading for God's pardon in the name 
of Christ. It is not a mere regret for the penalties and con- 
sequences of wrong doing, but real sorrow for our sins. 

Faith is the act of coming to Christ and fully submitting 
to God's will. Faith is the link that binds us to Christ, and 
unless we are attached to Him by this link, we cannot be 
lifted from the mire ot sin. " Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence oi things not seen." The 
fruits of faith are pardon, sanctification and good works. 
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Pardon places us in a new relation with God ; sanctifica- 
tion brings us into a new state or condition. By pardon 
our sins are forgiven ; by sanctification we receive the spirit 
of God. As important as sanctification is, it should be 
taught in connection with the other great truths of Christi- 
anity, and not be detached from the foundations upon which 
it rests. This doctrine should be so fully taught and ex- 
plained in the regular church literature that all may under- 
stand its true import, so that no special means will be nec- 
essary in keeping this point before the people. As our only 
safety and hope lies in union with Christ, through the link 
of faith, so we should understand that God requires us to 
develop our Christian character to the fullest extent, which 
is a plain duty. A state of holiness does not bring us to an 
end of duty, for a sanctified life is one of activity in all the 
paths of Christian work. Again, we must have charity for 
all, and recognize good wherever we find it. We should 
give due credit to the candor and judgment of others ; they 
have opinions as well as we. We must realize that though 
we give our goods to the poor, and our bodies to be burned, 
and have not charity, we have become as sounding brass 
and as tinkling cymbals. One great injustice of today is 
our uncharitable spirit toward the Roman Catholics. We 
should remember the Catholics of the present day are not 
to be held responsible for the doings of the dark ages, any 
more than we are for the intolerance of the English Church 
in the days of Bunyan, and for the execution of supposed 
witches at Salem. First in order of Christian work we will 
place the Sabbath-school ; this should be attended by the 
entire congregation, and active co-operation on the part of 
the surrounding community should be invited and encour- 
3 
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aged. Next we would place home and foreign missions. 
Home' missions logically precede the foreign work, but both 
should receive the careful attention of God*s people. Upon 
this home work largely depends the future welfare of our 
country. Socialism, Mormonism and other dangerous ele- 
ments must be met and conquered by the Gospel, and to 
this home work we must look for these results. 

In regard to Foreign missions we will say, it is sometimes 
asserted that we have heathens at home ; but for all this we 
should not neglect those of other climes who have never 
had a chance to hear the " Glad tidings of salvation." The 
Christian religion is the only balm for the wounded spirit, 
the only sure path for the weary traveler through this wilder- 
ness of misery and sin. It rests upon the testimony of God, 
as written m His word, in His works, and in Christian ex- 
perience. The precious Bible ! for it surpasses all other 
books, inasmuch as it has God for its author, salvation for 
its end, and the everlasting truth for its matter. It is the 
young man's best instructor, the Christian's text-book of 
righteousness, and the statesman's safest guide. We should 
not consider religion as we would a business investment, 
looking only at the advantages to be gained, but should be 
governed by principles of righteousness, submitting fully to 
God's will in all things, knowing that He is Lord of all and 
that we have no claims to advance. Not my will, O God, 
but Mn^ be done, is the feeling of the true Christian. 

It is thought by some that when our Savior prayed in the 
Garden for the cup to pass, it was not His present suffering 
or the coming crucifixion that he meant, but in this case, 
the terrible cup of a disappointment far beyond anything 
man can realize. It is imperfectly explained in this way : 
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This was the last great conflict of Jesus with Satan, and the 
arch-enemy was putting forth all his power to win, if possi- 
ble, the victory. And in the darkest moment of that fear- 
ful struggle, our Deliverer cried out in his bitter anguish 
that if it were possible, or, in other words, if it were God's 
will, he wished the cup of disappointment to pass, and man- 
kind be redeemed. He could not bear the thought of leav- 
ing mankind without a chance of salvation. He came to 
do this work by winning the victory over sin and Satan, 
and sealing the victory with the blood of the cross, and 
earnestly desired it to be accomplished ; but yet he would 
rather relinquish His great work, in which he had already 
done so much, than have his Heavenly Father depart one 
jot or one tittle from his eternal purpose. 

It is a maxim in religion, that prayer moves the hand that 
moves the universe 1 We that have had experience know 
full well that God interferes in the affairs of men in answer 
to prayer. Prayer is the offering up of our desires to God 
in the name of Christ, and should always be accompanied 
with confession of sin and gratitude for God*s mercies. 

There are several parts to the Christian life, of which we 
will mention : The cultivation of a devotional spirit ; the 
leading of a moral life ; helping to extend and support the 
cause by Christian giving ; observing the ordinances of re- 
ligion and making personal effort in the Christian work. 

Some of the unconverted seem to think that their whole 
duty lies in simply being moral. They do not realize they 
need piety as much as morality. My friends, we have du- 
ties to God, as well as to man ; and as the greater always 
includes the less, if we have religion we shall also have 
morality. Some of the aids to devotion are : Quiet refiec- 
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tion upon holy things ; reading good books, especially the 
word ot God, and attending to prayer. 

Attending church and Sabbath-school, and doing God's 
will in any way, will greatly strengthen us in the Christian 
life ; but we should always strive to be in the spirit, and 
earnestly pray for a closer walk with God. 

Christian people should strive to win the respect of the 
world by a life consistent with their profession, by being 
hospitable to the poor ; honest to all ; whole-souled in busi- 
ness ; generous in public benefits ; frank and reasonable in 
discussion ; and on the whole should live in the highest state 
of morality. Christifin giving, according to Mr. Wesley, 
would be regulated in this way : ** Gain all you can, save all 
you can, and give all you can." Others have made it a 
rule, with very good results, to give one- tenth. 

Unless we have sound reasons for so doing, we should not 
neglect any of the Christian ordinances or institutions. 

There are many ways for putting forth personal effort : 
In towns where there are Christian associations, and En- 
deavor societies, there are special facilities for this personal 
work. But anywhere we can find work to do for the Mas- 
ter. Kind and encouraging words fitly spoken are some- 
times like apples of gold and pictures of silver. A visit to 
a sick person, a helping hand extended to the needy, and 
many more acts of kindness all merit attention and have 
their place in the Master's vineyard. 

^'Religion furnishes thought for the mind, experience for 
the heart, and practice for the life." On the whole, it is the 
most sublime, and altogether the most important subject 
that can engage the attention of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"tramp's" views upon holiness. 

TN treating this subject, we will quote only the Methodist 
-■• Catechism, which says : 

" Conversion, — implying a complete renewal of heart and 
life, comprehends justification, regeneration, and adoption. 

" Sanctification is the state of being entirely cleansed from 
«in.*' 

It is evident from these definitions that all truly converted 
persons, who are living, as far as they can see, in full sub- 
mission to God's will, are in a sanctified state. For, cer- 
tainly, no submission can be greater than full submission ; 
and we can see no difference between a complete renewal 
and an entire cleansing. All such conditions as perfect 
peace, full enjoyment, complete assurance, perfect love or 
holiness, are the result of full submission to the will of God, 
through the merits of Jesus Ghjist. 

What is experienced as the higher life is brought about by 
the faithful use of the means of grace. 

We know of some persons who are unreasonable in their 
conclusions and unjust in their judgments and actions to- 
ward others. And yet we believe that they are accepted of 
Cod as a perfect sacrifice, because they earnestly desire to 
lay their all upon the altar. Religion can make even the 
foolish " wise unto salvation," but it will not wholly take the 
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place of mental discipline. We must exercise the mind as 
well as the heart. 

Christians may try in a proper manner to correct faults 
and oppose sin, but to intrude upon and bitterly oppose the 
Latin church, which really has the spirit of truth and God- 
liness and all the doctrines of true religion, merely on ac- 
count of supposed or fancied errors, is as unwise and un- 
christian as to condemn the Baptists for their close com- 
munion, or the Quakers for their sentiments against taking 
up the arms of war. 

Let us stop doing the DeviFs work, and heartily rejoice 
in the great amount of work being done by the wide-awake 
and hard-working Roman Catholics. " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." 
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CHAPTER X. 

VIEWS UPON HOLINESS. — CONTINUED. 

"\ 1 7E have already stated that all truly converted persons, 
^ ^ who are living in obedience to God, as far as they 
know His will, are in a sanctified state. Cleansing from sin, 
however, does not remove faults. That can be done only 
by the faithful use of the means of grace with God's bless- 
ing following. 

We wish to say to those persons who are known as "holi- 
ness people," that a mere love of perfection is not holy 
living itself. We are in danger at this point. Because we 
admire goodness in others we may think that we possess it, 
when we are far from any such state. 

Again, we often find that our conversation is not in line 
with meekness and Christian love. What we think to be 
holy zeal may prove merely a tirade against the tobacco 
habit, or senseless harping on the blind hobby of a "second 
experience." The tobacco habit is not commendable, but 
it is not more disgusting than the idolatrous attention given 
to table luxuries by many who are loud in denouncing the 
" vile weed." Our efforts may also be turned away from the 
great and glorious work of temperance to the weak hobby 
of "Federal Prohibition," as is the case with many of the 
holiness people today. They do not talk temperance or re- 
ligion, but " prohibition " and " second experience." But 
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we will return to the subject of the higher life. After con- 
version, as the heavenly light shines brighter into the soul, 
still more faults are discovered and cast out. This work 
may continue until the end of life, as the Christian course is 
progressive in its nature. Again, we shall meet temptations 
as long as we live, but with God's help we can come out 
victorious in the Christian warfare. 

Christian perfection, sanctification, and holiness are only 
other names for a perfect willingness to obey God. They 
may include a large development by Christian experience 
and culture or not, as the case may be. The higher Chris- 
tian life is another thing ; it is not only holiness, which we 
have endeavored to show is morally a complete subjection 
of the heart to God, but it also comprehends a. large devel- 
opment of the spiritual powers. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LETTER TO COL. LEAVENS. 

T3 ESPECTED SIR : 

You will please accept these lines as a sequel to our 
last conversation. According to the Dictionary, politi- 
cal economy looks to the public good, as well aS to indi- 
vidual prosperity. A man can do legitimate business for 
another with honor to himself, but no man can be a political 
machine by voting or working contrary to the teachings of 
his mind and conscience for any man, or class of men, 
without destroying his manhood. These views necessitate 
an opposition to all favoritism and class legislation. 

As business is governed by its own laws of industry, econ- 
omy, supply and demand, so the public good should be the 
guiding star of politics. Hoping you will see the truth of 
these things, and admit the same, 
I am. Dear Sir, 

Resp*y yours, 

"TRAMP." 

"tramp's" dl^logue upon the tariff. 

Manufacturer — We wish to continue the high tariff. 
Uncle Sam—V^hy so? 
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Man — Because we cannot get help as cheaply as Cousin 
John. 

U. 5. — Why don't you go into something else ? 

Man — ^We find it pays better to run factories than stores 
or farms. 

U, S, — ^You are a good calculator ; go on with the high 
tariff. 

Farmer* s Friend — ^You ought in all justice to give the 
farmers a bounty equal to the tariff. 

C7. 5.— Why so? 

F. F, — Because you gave the others a tariff. 

U. 5. — But they cannot hire as cheaply as Cousin John. 

/^ /^ — ^That is not your lookout or mine ; if you intend 
to use your children alike you will grant the bounty. 

U. S. — ^This looks reasoble ; I will think it over. 

Merchant — ^You cannot in justice give either a tariff or 
bounty. 

6;;5._Whyso? 

M. — Because the hotel keepers, lawyers, physicians and 
myself will have to help pay for them and not be benefited 
by either. 

"tramp's" bundle of scraps. 

Polititical^ Religious and Social i^<w;^/7*/rj«.— Protection 
to all is no protection and protection to a part at the ex- 
pense of all is unjust to the unprotected portion of the com- 
munity. Cutting down the imports by means of a high tar- 
iff cuts off the exports as well by crippling the ability of 
the foreigners to buy. The only object of it, therefore, is 
to give large concerns the power to monopolize and control 
the markets by shutting out foreign competition. 
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Two Policies, — ^There are in all countries at least two par- 
ties or policies. The liberal policy gives liberty to all, but 
does not favor any party in religioa or business at the pub- 
lic expense. This policy is in favor of a free ballot, free 
speech and a free press. The conservative policy is in favor 
of business monopolies and controlling the ballot and the 
press in the interest of aristocratic rule. 

Ruling Motives, — The ruling motive should be, in reli- 
gion, to obey God ; in politics, the common good ; in busi- 
ness, private interest, subject to the laws ot right and jus- 
tice. 

Two Great Wrongs — High protective tariffs and ped- 
dlers' licence laws are wrong, from both business and moral 
grounds. Morally they are restrictions upon the natural lib- 
erties of men which are not necessary. Their relations to 
business are only stimulating to a few industries for a short 
time, causing still greater depression after awhile. 

Nature of Liberty, — The nature of true liberty is as broad 
as creation, and no organization whatever should interfere 
with the freedom of honest business or religion. 

Limits of Liberty, — All liberty is right which does not 
trample on the rights of others or the laws of God. 

Consistency, — ^Those articles which a nation can buy 
cheaper than it can manufacture should be bought, and not 
be made at home to a disadvantage. 

Adaptation the true Index, — All countries should pursue 
those industries for which they are the best adapted and the 
whole world would be benefited sooner or later by the prac- 
tice of this policy. It should not be expected that new 
countries without abundant capital and labor could compete 
with older ones where both conditions exist. 
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Hights of Corporations and Rights of the Public, — ^A cor- 
poration line drawn around a city or town is designed to 
confer special privileges jupon the citizens in the way of mak- 
ing improvements for their own advantage and benefit. But 
this must not interfere in any degree with the rights of the 
general public. Agents introducing new articles from house 
to house in a town or city are only advertising for the future 
trade of the local merchant by creating a future demand for 
the goods which will be supplied by the local dealers. But 
if it were not so, and the merchants were really being in- 
jured, the conclusion must be that it is only their misfortune. 
There should be no special protection for them as the "rights 
of the whole people must be maintained." 

Local Pride and Bigotry, — When we are narrow-minded 
enough to have our admiration, our business patronage and 
generous actions confined to our own locality, we are only 
bigoted and selfish. 

Self Examination, — We ought, in order to try ourselves 
more fully, first to see how much sacrifice of goods and per- 
sonal comfort we should make for the benefit of others, and 
then see how much we are willing to make and are really 
making. 

Correctness of the Scriptures, — A clergyman says : " All 
the errors and inaccuracies of translation which the infidel 
can find in the Bible as well as the interpolations could be 
compared to the scratches made on the surface of an orange. 
They would not injure the pulp in the least. If the skeptic 
prefers the rind, he can blame himself for his folly." 

Our Social Relations, — Men and women are composed 
of two great classes, the respectable and those who are not. 
According to some writers every person is supposed to be 
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surrounded by five circles, one within another. The small 
one in the center being the family relatives ; the next being 
distant relatives and neighbors ; the third being the attend- 
ants at the same church ; fourth, adherents of the same po- 
litical party, and the last or outside circle, the world of hu- 
manity. In selecting our company we should be governed by 
their class and relations to us, and not by their wealth or rank. 

Two Things to Avoid, — ^There are two things in particular 
which we should never practice or countenance in others. 
These are, arrogancy to our inferior and toadyism to our su- 
perior. 

Desirability of Independence, — Injured poverty may de- 
sire a competency ; not as a means of revenge, but for the 
purpose of being placed beyond the reach of future indigni- 
ties. We should not take revenge when our day of pros- 
perity comes, but prudence would dictate that we should 
be slow in trusting those who have proved unfriendly to 
their fellow-beings who were cast down. 

Buying Votes, — Judge Daniels says : " The vice or crime 
of buying votes at elections is one of appalling magnitude, 
having a direct tendency to undermine the foundations up- 
on which the national and State governments must be main- 
tained. If the intelligence and political integrity of the 
voters are to be corrupted by money at elections, at no dis- 
tant day the wealthy will buy all the important offices. The 
government will be in the hands of the aristocracy as surely 
as if it had been built upon that foundation.'' 

The Social Evil, — " Tramp " says of the social evil : " It 
will continue so long as the unfortunate woman is con- 
demned, and the libertine remains the fascinating devil 
which every one admires." 
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Verses on the Months, 

JANUARY. 

How fierce the wfntry tempests howl, 
How cheerless is the naked grove ; 

The skies assume an angry scowl, 
And lakes and streamlets cease to move. 

FEBKUARY. 

Yet time so rapidly moves on 
That snowy fields and wintry skies 

Will like a phantom soon be gone. 
And other scenes before us rise. 

MARCH. 
The dreary winter months are gone, 

And Sol prolongs the hours of day, 
But yet no music hails the mom, 

No verdure clothes the barren clay. 

APRIL. 

Though Nature smiles when comes her time. 
And decks the fields in verdant green. 

Yet in our cold New England clime 
Few pleasant days this month are seen. 

MAY. 

The blooming beauties of the spring 

With balmy odors fill the air ; 
And birds with cheerful music sing, 

To drive away corroding care. 

JUNE. 
Fair Summer reigns o'er all the land— 

How mild and gentle is her sway ; 
She scatters with a liberal hand 

Choice blessings round us every day. 

JULY. 

How grateful is the cooling shade 
To those who toil or roam the plain, 
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When Sol, in glowing robes arrayed. 
Resumes o'er all his sultry reign. ' 

AUGUST. 

Now leave the scenes of pampered wealth, 

Nor breathe the city's noxious air ; 
And seek for vigor and for health 

In verdant fields and woodland fair. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Fair summer gently feides away. 
And withering flowers foretell her doom ; 

Thus will earth's brightest joys decay» 
And bear us with them to the tomb. 

OCTOBER. 
Though blooming verdure smiles no more, 

And dreary is the landscape round, 
Yet Autumn's rich and bounteous store 

Cause joy and gladness to abound. 

NOVEMBER. 

Now sombre clouds o'erspread the skies. 

And cast a gloom o'er hill and lea ; 
Cold is the wind, bleak storms arise 

And tune their mournful minstrelsy. 

DECEMBER. 

Another year its course has run. 

And all its scenes forever fled ; 
How soon will mortal life be done 

And we all numbered with the dead. 

— [From the Farmer's Almanac of 184J, 

^ Inflexibility of fVomen.—" Treimp " heard the Rev. J. A. 
McCall say : " I will not go so far as the French infidel 
did, and claim that all the best reasoning of men is not 
equal to one sentiment of a woman ; but I tail/ say ' that 
all the best reasoning of men will not change one sentiment 
of a woman,^ " 
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spiritual Things, Spiritually Seen, — Rev. .W. D. Malcom 
once said : " Some people complain that they cannot see 
these Christian truths. Well, shut out the light and I can 
see nothing, and I think my natural eyes are as good as 
any one has. Let in the light of Christian evidence, the 
light of Christian faith, the light of the Holy Spirit, the 
light of God's love into the soul, and then we can see, and 
enjoy the glorious things of spiritual life." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY. 

ii T^RAMP " has this to say m regard to the labor market : 
^ It is generally admitted there is an overstock of la- 
borers in this country at present. This condition .of things 
brings forward the problem of furnishing them with work ; 
for work they must or subsist upon charity, or by more ques- 
tionable means. We believe that, with all the benevolent 
organizations now in existence, there should be another 
added to the list. This organization might be known 
as the •' National Employment Society." This society 
should be incorporated by some State, but maintained 
wholly by private enterprise; no government aid should 
be asked lor or granted to it. Its object would be to 
furnish all transient comers with temporary employment, at 
one-half the going rates until they could secure permanent 
work. 

This society would have branches in every place in the 
United States, with as many agents as needed. 

There are several points to be gained by such an arrange- 
ment : I. No one would be out of work, as all that might 
be out of a steady job, at full pay, would have this to falf 
back upon. 2. It would put a stop to begging — as all who 
could not work would be sent to the poormaster. 3. It 
4 ' -• ■ ■ ' -i 
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would be a convenience to those who want to hire help, as 
they would know where to look for it when wanted. 4. It 
would be a great relief to the poor, as they would feel sure 
-of earning their food at least. The plan might be some- 
thing like this : Each member of the society could at 
each quarter sign the agent's work-book, promising a 
certain number of days* work for the ensuing three months. 
The employer could calculate upon something not abso- 
lutely necessary to be done, in that quarter. He would 
dot be depending upon it, and if called upon to furnish 
the work, the price would be so small he would still be the 
gainer. 

TRAMPS IN GENERAL. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all tramps are depraved, 
vicious and irredeemable. Whoever has talked much with 
tramps (and a very interesting gentry they are, at a distance 
of five paces) knows that among them are many — perhaps a 
majority — who are capable of better things. Indeed, it is 
not commonly the man of brutal nature who takes to tramp- 
ing. Such men are apt to acquire worldly success. The 
ranks of the .tramps are recruited to a greater extent than is 
generally supposed from men who mean well and are pos- 
sessed of considerable ability and education, but who are 
(Jeficient in the quality called " push," and being away from 
home, without money, unable to obtain work and ashamed 
to appeal to friends, take to the road at first in the hope of 
obtaining work, and afterwards, when they reach a lower 
depth of discouragement, because there seems to them to 
be nothing else to do. Sometimes this continues until all 
self-respect is gone and a sort of hatred of society takes its 
place. Sometimes, happily, some accident, or some kind- 
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ness from others, or some strong mustering of will power 
lifts the man out of his tramphood ; but it is probable that 
these cases are but too rare. 

One of the ablest and most respected members of Con- 
gress, whose name we shall not give, was once a tramp ; and 
he became so after he had graduated from college and re- 
ceived his degree of A. M. To his trusted friends only he 
tells^ the harrowing story of his experiences, and how a for- 
tunate accident set him on his feet again. He is now well- 
to-do, if not wealthy, but he became a tramp through pov- 
erty, inability to obtain work, a pride which prevented him 
from appealing to friends and a temperament easily discour- 
aged. 

Some one should write a book describing the tramp as he 
really is. Of course he is sometimes as bad as bad can be, 
but not always. Any way he is a human being and should 
have a chance. Next time you see a tramp don't call the 
police or set the 3og on him, but give him a square meal 
and get him to talking. Two to one you will find him inter- 
esting, and what is more, anxious to get out of the life of a 
tramp. 

QUOTATION FROM FINNEY. . 

" Teach young converts that religion does not consist in 
raptures, ecstacies, or high flights of feeling. There may 
be a great deal of these where there is religion. But it 
ought to be understood that they are all involuntary emo- 
tions, and may exist in lull power where there is no religion. 
They may be the mere workings of the imagination, without 
any truly religious affection at all. Persons may have them 
to such a degree as actually to swoon away with ecstacy, 
even on the subject of religion, without having any religion. 
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I have known one person almost carried away with rapture, 
by the mere view of the attributes of God, — his power and 
wisdom, as displayed in the stormy heavens, — ^and yet the 
person had no religion. Religion is obedience to God — the 
voluntary submission of the soul to the will of God." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"tramp's" "Temperance lecture. 

TT is beyond the power of man to depict one-half the 
A evils of the drink habit. It has not only ruined some of 
the best specimens of physical and intellectual manhood ; it 
has broken up more homes, filled more jails and poorhouses, 
caused more misery, suffering and crime than any curse 
that has ever afflicted mankind. The sale of liquor, how- 
ever, cannot be consistently licensed or suppressed by civil 
law. The design of laws is not to banish evil from the 
world, but to punish crime and to protect liberty/ 

Drunkenness should be placed in the list of high crimes, 
and the degree of intoxication necessary to constitute that 
condition or crime should be plainly stated by law, with its 
corresponding penalty, and this should be rigorously en- 
forced. Any drunkard, as well as a dangerous lunatic, is 
unsafe to the lives and property of others, as well as an of- 
fensive object in the community, and he should be taken 
care of by the civil authorities. 

Moderate drinking is a dangerous^ useless and unwise 
practice ; but it is not crime, and consequently is beyond 
the reach of civil law. As the daily press gives us the fear- 
ful accounts of rum's doings, some are ready to cry out in 
their indignation and horror, " Let us drive this foul monster 
from our midst." 
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Well meant but misguided zeal ! Wrong of every kind 
should be made odious by the decency and respectability of 
mankind. To offer strong drink to a friend or stranger is 
not a token of respect, but a recognition of depravity, and 
ought to be taken lor what it is — an insult to human nature. 
Some are of the opinion that spirituous liquor-drinking is on 
the decline; if true^ it certainly is encouraging. In time 
this great evil must go down, as it stands in the way of pro- 
gress, and is entirely incompatible with the spirit of the age 
in which we live. We will say a word for the Prohibitionists. 
Though we believe them to be " intemperate on the subject 
of temperance," yet the determined agitation of their hobby 
will do some good in waking up the public to its dangers. 
Though we believe them to be extreme in their demands, 
and ultra in their sentiments, yet their firey zeal is wanted 
to help on the great work of reform all over this great world 
of ours. May we always strive for a greater elevation until 
we reach the highest plane of thought and action. The 
poor victim of the drink habit who is willing and trying ta 
reform should have the sympathy of* those who are more 
fortunate. We that claim to be strong should bear with the 
infirmities of the weak so far as consistent and proper. Yes, 
triends, " let us not be weary in well doing, for in due sea» 
son we shall reap if we faint not." We should encourage 
them in every practical way to respect themselves and be- 
come decent, law-abiding citizens. 

There are some who ask, What shall be done with the li- 
quor dealer ? We answer, control him as a dealer. There 
is vast a difference between merely selling ardent spirits and 
keeping a saloon. A public liquor-drinking place is a nuis- 
ance, and ought to be considered as such and closed up on 
these very grounds. 
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But the privilege of selling spirits, put up and carried off by 
the customer the same as other goods, with no drinking on 
the premises, should be as free as the liberty to sell gun- 
powder, and like that article should be subjected to some 
restrictions. Like any dangerous article, it should not be 
sold to children, lunatics, drunkards and idiots. 

Prohibition is not logical or expedient, and license builds 
up the saloon interest in the way of monopoly. 

The/r^^ privilege of dealing in ardent spirits in stores or 
anywhere else, with no selling by the glass, no drinking on 
the spot and subject to the other restrictions mentioned, and 
furnished to travelers at inns who want it at their rooms on- 
ly subject also to the same restrictions as regards the char- 
acters, with a national law forbidding any but pure liquors 
to be sold, with the strong temperance sentiments of today, 
could do but little harm, compared with any other policy 
which can possibly be carried out. 

This policy fully carried out would soon close up all the 
saloons, those breeding holes of evil, and another point 
would be gained ; the rum power would be broken as far as 
politics are concerned, as the liquor interest would be di- 
vided up and given to respectable people, the same as the 
tobacco business is today. Some say the distilleries should 
be suppressed. This also is not practical, as every rummy's 
kitchen would become a brewery and rotten beer, hard ci- 
der, apple-jack and other vile drinks would be made to sup- 
ply the demand, as is the case in Maine today. 

No, my readers, let us cling and work tor the right, and 
abide by the results. Truth must prevail in the end, for 
God rules in the affairs of men. And though He permits 
evil to sometimes go to great lengths, yet the wrath of man 
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bveri shall praise Him, and the remainder of wrath will He 
irestrain. It is claimed that there is more drinking in li- 
censed towns than where prohibition is in force. Yes, but 
this is due to there being more respectability in the latter 
case ; the results would be the same if there were no such 
laws. Also, it is too well known that " prohibition " does 
not prohibit. 

As before stated, the suppression of the liquor business 
by law is impractical, and this policy of legal interferance, 
carried out in all other matters, would undermine the very 
foundations of our government, which is built upon liberty 
properly restrained and protected. 

As charity is best bestowed in placing the recipients in a 
position to help themselves, so governments should make 
the people self-reliant, by letting them govern themselves as 
far as practical. ' In the face of all this, some are ever ready 
to call for governmental interference, ignoring all the les- 
sons of the past, where governments undertook to regulate 
private matters, and reduced the people to the most helpless 
condition, entirely subject to the caprices of their supe- 
riors. And to this condition of things, where the rulers 
were left to revel in the full abuse of luxury and power, 
bringing disgrace to the race and the age in which they 
teigned, do we wish to return ? Do we want the dark ages 
of the world again ; the black days of English history re- 
vived? While disputing the right to suppress this drug 
by law, we believe that custom should boycott this cause of 
crime and drive it back to its proper place, which might be 
ifound upon the druggist's shelves, in the hands of the doc- 
tor, or with more reason somewhere among the mechanic 
arts. Most certainly it should not be found at the family 
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board, at the wedding party, at the communion table, at the 
state dinners at the White House, or at the lips of any as a 
token of fellowship or a pledge of friendship. Many a youth 
who has sipped the wine cup in the name of friendship has 
gone to a drunkard's grave at last. Young men and young 
women, beware of the fatal dram, and flee from it as for 
your lives. For it has not onty the power to kill the body, 
but to destroy both soul and body. 

Remember, all who transgress, that all the anguish wrung 
from the heart of that faithful and loving mother, all the 
misery made for that suffering but trusting wife, all the dis- 
grace and untold evils entailed upon those innocent and ten- 
der children will a just God require at your hands. " The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

We should fearlessly denounce this evil as it exists in high 
places, in the homes of the rich as well as in the hovels of 
the poor ; in the gilded gin palace as well as in the low 
groggery. As Paul reasoned of righteousness, of temper- 
ance and of a judgment to come Felix trembled. The 
temperance cause should enlist the attention and sympathies 
of all good people everywhere. But let us remember that 
we should fight the good fight in a spirit of Christian love 
and unity, remembering that our weapons are not carnal but 
spiritual and mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
. the strongholds of sin. 

We will take courage, for God's forces are gathering 
strength with a degree of rapidity that is in keeping with the 
fast movements of the present day. 

The Protestant church is opposed to intemperance. 

The Catholic church is opposed to it. 
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The Catholic National Temperance Union is opposed to it. 
The Good Templars are opposed to it. 
The Sabbath Schools are opposed to it. 
The W. C. T. Union is opposed to it. 
All good people are opposed to it. 
Who can fail to see that its days are numbered ? 
We will rejoice ** that our present affliction worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" tramp's " BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

<<'T^RAMP " has a brother-in-law who is somewhat "chee- 
^ ky " as they say. One time he was at a •' show " of 
some kind, when the people began to press upon the door- 
keeper too hard ; the door-keeeper remonstrated with them, 
but with no success. Charles saw the difficulty the man was 
in and stepping out in front of the latter he raised his hands 
and with a voice like thunder ordered the crowd to fall 
back. The order was instantly obeyed, as they supposed 
him to be an officer. 

Pretty soon after there was a disturbance inside the tent ; 
the door-keeper called on him to go in and quell the trouble. 
Charles walked in and saved his admission fee by so doing. 

SENATOR EDMUNDS. 

" Tramp " once called upon Senator Edmunds, and, after 
shaking hands with " the Pope of the Senate," expressed his 
satisfaction in meeting the Senator. Mr. Edmunds began 
to inquire who "Tramp " was. The answer was, a fruit tree 
agent on business. But the Senator wanted nothing in that 
line. 

"Tramp " wrote to his firm as follows : 

Gentlemen — I called upon Senator Edmunds today and 
laid the business before him. I urged the good points of 
the Russian Apricot, but I found him more interested in the 
Mormon question than in nursery stock. Yours truly. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"tramp's" sermon. 

T^HE words of the text are found in Luke, 20th chapter, 
^ 25th verse : "And he said unto them, Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which be Caesar's, and unto God 
the things which be God's." 

My friends, there are many truths which may be learned 
from this text of Scripture. We find by reading the 20th 
verse that the chief priests and scribes were asking our Sa- 
viour certain questions in the vain hope of finding some ac- 
cusation against him of disloyalty to the Roman government. 
When they asked him if it was lawful to pay tribute to Cae- 
sar, how wise the answer as given in our text. We may first 
learn from these memorable words the lesson of loyalty to the 
civil government. Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's. We learn 
from the words spoken that some part of duty belongs to 
Caesar. The Jews were God's chosen people, and, although 
subject to pagan Rome against their will, yet they are com- 
manded to be loyal to Caesar. The political relations of the 
Jews were very humiliating to that haughty people. The fact 
of their being subject to foreign rule, mere dependants to 
the Roman Empire, was most galling to them. The Roman 
yoke rested heavily upon their shoulders. 
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But as there was no practical remedy at hand, they were 
commanded to be loyal to Caesar. Though the answer was, 
no doubt, to the Jews unwelcome, and perhaps also from an 
unwelcome source, yet to us it is a rich inheritance of wisdom. 
Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto 
God the things that are God's. 

Popular education must always be one of the corner- 
stones to a Republic like ours or the form of government 
must be changed, for the stability of our institutions largely 
depends upon the intelligence of the masses. 

The making of wholesome laws for the restraint and punish- 
ment of crime and all laws for the public benefit, together 
with their execution, belongs to the government. And also 
the making of internal improvements for the good of the 
country at large may be considered, like other S.tate matters, 
as belonging to Caesar. We are not only to give to Caesar 
what is his due, but also to be just and obHging to every one. 
In short, we should " do good unto all as we have opportu- 
nity, and especially to those who are of the household of 
faith." 

We will now consider some of the duties we owe to God. 
On considering this part of our subject, it may be well to say 
that our duties to God are so many they can be treated in a 
brief discourse only in a general manner. 

We are to fear God and keep His comraandmentSj and 
also to love Him with all the heart, mind and spirit. Jesus, 
that all-sufficient friend, should be to us our all in all. We 
owe to him our talents, time and sense. We are to present 
our souls and bodies unto him a living sacrifice. How sweet 
the name of Jesus sounds to a believer ! It is truly healtb 
and joy and peace ! O, the glories of that wonderful name I 
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The only name given under heaven, whereby we are to be 
saved. O, the beauties of that glorious character ! It is 
said that an Indian painter once tried in vain to paint a pic- 
ture of our Saviour. After painting pictures of the several 
Apostles to his satisfaction, he tried his skill in making a 
likeness of the Son of God. But he found the character so 
•exalted, the humility so deep, the devotion so fervent, the 
love so broad and universal, the wisdom so profound, and 
the whole so much beyond any human conception, that he 
threw down his brush in despair, declaring that the face of 
Christ could not be painted. 

We are taught the lesson of implicit faith and obedience 
in the example of Daniel when he was a captive in Babylon. 
Contrary to the king's decree, he publicly showed himself in 
the act of praying to his God, giving us another evidence 
that we should obey God rather than man. And what a glo- 
rious deliverance he received. The three Hebrew children 
had a similar experience, and so it is always. " He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty." We are to obey the 
civil authority in all things, except those that are opposed to 
the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom we consider to be 
the only lord of the conscience, and the prince of the kings 
of the earth. We are to obey God in affliction. In this re- 
lation we have the example of the venerable patriarch. Job. 
Though he suffered perhaps all that was possible for man to 
suffer, yet we read : " Job sinned not with his lips, nor 
charged God foolishly." 

Let us bear in mind that God requires a full submission 
to his will. It is impossible, my readers, to serve both God 
and mammon. We must have more than a mere show of 
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piety or a little heart-warmth cccasionally. The true Chris- 
tian is not engaged in this work merely for himself, or for 
any worldly advantage it may give to him, but to "Render 
unto God the things that are God's." Again the promise is 
to those only who walk faithfully unto the end. 

We should occasionally cut ourselves loose from our sur- 
roundings and contemplate the perfections of God. We 
find that God has revealed Himself the most plainly in the 
Holy Scriptures. A thorough study of the Word of God is 
of the utmost importance to the most experienced Christian 
as well as the seeker after truth. A good understanding of 
the Bible and faithful practice of the precepts contained 
therein is an important matter for all mankind. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath and should never be 
neglected. How often do we escape 

the tempter's snare, 



By thy return, sweet hour of prayer. 

What sweet refreshment does the Christian enjoy in pouring 
out his soul to God in prayer ; acknowledging sins, pleading 
God's pardon and returning thanks ! 

How many millions have been blessed by practicing this 
duty! 

True religion is largely cultivating a devotional spirit and 
living as we pray; keeping up a close communion with 
God, and working for the good of others. It should work 
like leaven, sanctifying our whole lives and actions. The 
persons who are too busy in their own interests to care for 
others* good, should learn that they are not doing God's 
work. 

The heart that is truly blest 

Is never all its own. 
No ray of glory lights the breast 

That lives for self alone. 
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The persons who truly have the spirit of God reigning in 
their hearts will make every one and everything around them 
happier and better, according to the chance they have. 

There is much truth in the old and homely saying, that 
even our dumb animals should fare the better for the religion 
of their owners. 

We should remember that to whom much is given in 
wealth or intellect much will be required. 

Also, we should consider the fact and see that everything 
is righted so far as practical, that every sin is blotted out, 
for " God requires that which is past." 

Gratitude is another duty that we owe to God. How sweet 
is bread received with thanksgiving, the favors received with 
gratitude ! Oh, that man would praise God for His good- 
ness, for His wonderful works to the children of men. We 
should be thankful to God for His glorious promises, that we 
will not be tempted beyond what we are able to bear, and 
that we can have the comforter with us continually ; that 
though we walk through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death we need fear no evil, for His rod and His staff will 
comfort us. God requires implicit faith. But, says the un- 
believer, how can I have faith ? My reason must be con-^ 
vinced as I proceed. My dear friend, religion is a different 
matter than anything else. In any worldly scheme you first 
make your plans, you convince your mind, and then enter 
into the work with your heart and spirit. But if you take 
this course in religion you will wait too long. You cannot 
understand spiritual things without experience, for " spiritu^ 
al things are spiritually discerned," and we must have reli* 
gion before we can understand it. The order in religion is 
first the heart and then the understanding. Throw yourself 
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unreservedly into the arms of Jesus, who is waiting to receive 
you, and then your spiritual eyes will be opened and you 
will be able to testify to the truth as it is in Jesus, and do 
your part in the great work of winning souls for the Master. 

Hear these glorious invitations : " Seek, and ye shall find," 
" Ask, and ye shall receive," " Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you." 

' " Come unto me, all that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest." 

" Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and return unto the Lord, who will have 
mercy upon him ; and unto our God, who will abundantly 
pardon." 

5 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ANNEXATION OF CANADA. 

liT^ RAMP'S" criticisms, published in the Vermont Sen- 
^ try, upon Senator Morrill's article in the Forum, on 
Canadian Annexation : 

First, the honorable gentleman speaks of difficulties in 
the way of representation. These objections amount to 
nothing. If we wish at any time to annex Canada, all we 
have to do is to take the European method and annex it ; 
then we can give them the same basis of representation as 
that enjoyed by our own States and Territories ; a[nd that is 
all that is called for or necessary. 2. He objects to their 
holding the balanceof power. Well, they may as well hold 
it as anyone else, for all we can see to the contrary. 

3. Mr. Morrill objects to the large debt owed by the 
Canadian government. Mr. Morrill knows well enough that 
a national debt of moderate dimensions is one ot the safe- 
guards of government, as a guarantee of loyalty on the part 
of the bondholders ; as well as a very safe and convenient 
place for the people to invest their surplus funds. It is 
well known that such a debt is not the worst for such a 
country as ours, which is so rapidly increasing in wealth and 
permanent population. If our government could afford to 
pay over seven millions for the cold and inhospitable region 
of Alaska, certainly it could assume the national debt of 
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Canada for the possession of that country, with their people 
to help also in paying off their debt, as well as ours. 4. 
Again, the Senator says : " We do not need the Canadian 
Dominion as a refuge for our redundant population.*' We 
do not think it necessary to have it, as now, an asylum for 
our bank defaulters, horse thieves and other criminals in 
times of peace, or for rebel raiders, skedaddlers and army 
deserters in times of war. 

We will now point out some of the advantages of annex- 
ation : 

1. We want it as another step in carrying out the policy 
of the great Douglas, which was to " drive the last vestage 
of royal authority from our shores," so as to make this a 
continental republic. 

2. The people of this country want the cheap lumber of 
the great Canadian forests to use in building their houses, 
mills, bridges and factories. 

3. Our government wants it to use in building the great 
navy, which we are going to have, sometime ; as well as 
their whole coast and country, in case we should have a 
foreign war. 

4. We want it to give us a connection with Alaska by 
land, as well as to round out our possessions on the North. 

5. We want it for its mighty extent of territory, its lakes 
and rivers ; we want to give the American eagle more room 
to spread its wings in, and a larger domain to soar over. 

6. We want to annex Canada so as to put forever at rest 
the fishery disputes which occasionally disturb our peace of 
mind. 

7. We want to annex Canada so that the customs offi- 
cials along jthe northern border can be dispensed with, and 
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all that useless expense on both sides saved to the govern^ 
ment. And so the good people on the northern frontiers 
will have the temptation of smuggling placed beyond their 
reach. • This condition would reduce the expenses of our 
government without reducing the revenues, as the loss of 
these duties would be made good by the duties on good* 
now brought into Canada trom other countries beside ours. 

8. We want Canada and Mexico for the purpose of ex- 
tending our American institutions over a larger realm, and 
so making ourselves of more benefit to the world. 

9. We want Canada and Mexico that tl^e world may see 
the success of a still greater republic, and be constrained tb 
abolish the monarchical forms that now disgrace the intelli- 
gence of mankind, and obstruct the people's liberty. 

10. We want Canada and Mexico in order to extend our 
mighty domestic commerce over all North America, free 
and unhampered by any tariff or other obstruction. In a 
country like ours, where so large an immigration is annually 
coming to take up their abode with us, there is no danger 
of having too much room for their accommodation. We 
have found by the possession of Alaska and its development 
so far, the value of more northern regions than a large part 
of Canada. Perhaps no part of the United States has paid 
better for the outlay of labor and capital than Alaska. The 
Alaska seal fisheries are the largest in the world. Seven mil-i 
lions have been paid into the treasury from this source alone; 
and the other revenues have footed up to about three mil- 
lions from an outlay of seven and one-half millions, beside 
the ownership of the territory. 

A writer in the North American Review in speaking of 
Canada says : " It would be a startling statement to make; 
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that the Dominion possesses a larger wheat>producing area 
than the United States." 

The climate of Alberta is said to be warmer than Wyom- 
ing, which lies south of it. The winter of 1887-8 was more 
severe in Iowa than in Manitoba and in the Canadian North- 
west. 

The fishing interests of Canada are immense. To recap- 
itulate, Canada has a large extent of rich soil, great forests 
«f excellent timber, rich mines of iron and copper, also large 
deposits of phosphates. 

In view of the foregoing statements we think it a very 
reasonable thing to say that our government should annex 
the Great Canadian Dominion. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"ROBERT ELSMERE." 

TN the winter of 1888-9 Rev. J- A. McCall delivered a 
-*■ very able lecture on *' Robert Elsmere," a novel which 
has attracted great attention in Europe and in this country. 
" Tramp " heard the lecture, and below are some extracts : 
"A word -or two is demanded as to the plot and purpose of 
the story. The purpose is briefly told. It is to strip Chris- 
tianity of everything supernatural — in other words, to make 
it a fiction of the*human brain. It is to prove that Christ 
was not only not God but not a perfect man. It is to show 
that Christianity in the world is a practical failure. It is to 
prove without authority that all the scholars of all the schools 
have been mistaken in assigning to St. Paul a genius for 
logic ; that he and his comrades were incapable of giving 
rational and trustworthy evidence ; that they are as far infe- 
rior to the average witness-bearer of the nmeteenth century 
as the reasoning powers of a cave-dweller are inferior to the 
reasoning powers of a Kant. It is to prove that miracles 
do not happen ; that Jesus of Nazareth, a Jewish fanatic, 
born of fanatical parents, raised in a fanatical age, educated 
in ignorance and schooled in superstition, was yet, by some 
strange quirk of natural law, supremest of all the sons of 
men ; that this bold defiance of the laws of growth was not 
of course a miracle, for " miracles do not happen," but sim- 
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ply a graceful twist in the law made for our author's especial 

accommodation. 

« « 4( « « 4( 

" It simply amounts to this — Atheism has plenty of intel- 
lect but very little heart. Orthodox Christianity has plenty 
of heart but very little intellect. The only system with both 

intellect and heart is Theism. 

* ' * * * * « 

•' Now look at this system in the light of the facts and the 
argument that backs it. Orthodox Christianity has very 
little intellect. True, it numbers on its list a Gladstone, a 
Stanley, a Storrs, and a Taylor, but still it is a system with 
very little intellect. True, it has swelled prodigiously the 
libraries of scholarship ; more prodigiously, perhaps, than all 
other parallel systems combined, but still it is devoid of in- 
tellect. The intellect is all absorbed in the more liberal 
schools. In making this cool assumption of intellectual pre- 
cedence, our authoress echoes a sentiment that has gone so 
far with its absurdities as to be simply ridiculous. I am not 
here to deny the intellectual power of many of Mrs. Ward's 
votaries, simply to assert that they are outnumbered tenfold 
over by the intellectual giants of the orthodox churches. 
Take the ratio, for example, of the celebrated pulpiteers in 
Boston — that hot- bed of religious free thought — and coming 
down to facts and figures, where is the man that could pro- 
duce a list of names that would not show at least from two 
to three for every liberal in favor of orthodox Christianity ? 

" Coming down to a list of numbers in actual attendance 

on the ministry of these men, where are your representatives 

* of religious free thought who can draw so strongly on the 

more cultivated classes of Boston as Phillips Brooks, Dr. 

Duryea, Dr. Gordon, or Dr. Gregg ? 
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" Mr. Gladstone declares the present system ot theism a 
failure in England. Mrs. Ward herself avers the failure. If 
a comparative failure in Boston, too, we may safely chant 
its funeral dirge for all parts of the United States. 

4» 4» 4» « « 4» 

"Penetrate a hand- breadth beneath the surface of this book 
. and it is one of the best tributes to orthodox Christianity as 
a character-making creed to be found in all the works of 
fiction. 

« 4» « 4» « « 

" On strength of the simple statement that testimony for 
the masses has developed like any other human product, she 
plunges into the Epistles of Paul, into the Old Testament 
quotations ih the gospels, calling them the half-childish pro- 
ducts of the first century. Half-childish products ! Well, 
now, I tell you, we must have marvelous children in these 
days I 

« 4» « « « « 

" I admit that Christianity does not, like Theism, rest upon 
all fact,. simply because it is itself a part of Theism. 
. " It is the southeast corner of the Theistic building ; the 
part that lets in all the light and heat. But you say, it is 
not Christianity, it is a miraculous Christianity that is here 
objected to. Tear out the ethical heart and lungs from 
their historical frame-work of miracle, and Robert Elsmere 
will accept these as well as you. 

** He believes in Christ as the symbol of all things heavenly, 
but not in the heavenly man. Is that belief consistent with 
itself? Does it rid itself of miracles? Let us see. We 
shall soon adopt the platform of David Hume ; minds more 
extreme than Mrs. Ward's will scarcely quarrel with that 
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platform. * Always,* says Hume, ' reject the greater mira- 
cle.* * If the falsehood of a witness* testimony would be 
more miraculous than the event which he relates, then, and 
then only, can he command my belief or opinion.* Very 
well, then. 

" We ask for no greater concession. For the sake of argu- 
ment we will go a step farther. Let us add to Mr. Hume's 
platform a plank which Mrs. Ward would herself insert ; 
that Christianity is a product of a semi- barbarous age. 

** Standing upon this platform, that Christianity is a product 
of a semi-barbarous age, and that the greater miracle must 
be rejected, Christ is certainly one of five things — a myth, a 
perfect man, an imperfect man, an inspired man, or the God 
man. Which involves the greatest miracle? That is the 
question and that is the issue. If Christ were a myth, you 
have in the gospels a gigantic metaphysical miracle, a system 
born in a semi-barbarous age, which the wisdom of succeed- 
ing ages is unable to conceive, and yet is constrained to 
place at the very basis of its life, its thought and its practice. 

" All that Shakespeare wrote we can understand, all that 
Newton invented mathematicians comprehend, and have 
even soared beyond him. B\it much of what John wrote is 
as much of a mystery to our thought and a fact to our con- 
sciousness as the life of a seed. 

" Now, until you can understand, fathom and explain the 
conceptions of John, as you can the conceptions of Shakes- 
peare, you have upon your hands a miracle as vast as the 
Miraculous Conception. To say that John did not write his 
Gospel is only to beg the question, for somebody did, and 
you have that Gospel, the supreme product of a semi-bar- 
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barous age to account for and explain. Now, if Christ were 
not a myth, if the metaphysical miracle be too great to 
be received, was he simply a perfect man? In that case 
you have perfection issuing from the loins of imperfection. 
You have a perfect man born of imperfect men — tremen- 
dous physical miracle — a direct violation of all the known 
laws of heredity ! 

" Whatever else Christ may have been, your family doctor 
will tell you that, without a miracle, and a gigantic one at 
that, he could not have been a perfect man. If he were 
really conceived by the Holy Ghost, we can understand his 
perfect manhood. If he were born of earthly parents, he 
was not a perfect man. If Christ were a myth, you have a 
metaphysical miracle. If he were an imperfect man, you 
have simply the metaphysical miracle repeated. For, 
whether John originated his Gospel, or an imperfect Christ 
were the theme of his story, in either case you have an in-, 
comprehensible system, issuing from a purely human mind, 
and acting as the basis of the highest life through all suc- 
ceeding centuries. If Christ were simply a man, perfect or 
imperfect, speaking and acting as he was moved by the 
Holy Ghost, the Gospels are inspired. You have then an 
inspired man speaking and acting out the most tremendou3 
lies in the face of heaven and earth ; raising the dead on his 
own authority and claiming equality with God who inspire^ 
him. Here you have, not simply a miracle, but an ethical 
impossibility. 

" The only remaining hypothesis is the one that Robert 
Elsmere repudiates. He believes in Christ as the symbol 
of all things heavenly, but not in the God-man or a wonder- 
working Jesus. In doing so, however, he does not escape 
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miracles ; he simply goes from one miracle to another. And 
now, says Hume, which of these miracles is the greatest? 

" Reject that — adopt the least miraculous. It is to be no- 
ted then, to begin with, that if you accept the orthodox 
position, that Jesus was miraculously born of the Holy 
Ghost, all miracles are at once explained. It becomes per- 
fectly natural that a being so born should rise from the dead, 
perfectly natural that he should exert a power over life in 
others and in himself greater far than that of ordinary men ; 
perfectly natural that Mark and Matthew, Luke and John,' 
should write about him just as they did ; perfectly natural 
that he should unfold the philosophy of a spiritual life as far 
beyond the grasp of our intelligence as the life of a seer, 
and yet commending itself as strongly to our sense of fact 
and truth ; perfectly natural that a person so born and so 
risen should pervade with his presence the thoughts and life 
of this our nineteenth century." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"tramp's" protest. 

'T^HE people of " Smithfield " are the same as the people 
■*• of other places, with this exception — its mean men are 
meaner. These parties, not being content with the disgrace 
already entailed upon this unfortunate place by the court 
house business, the fruitless attempts to run the county and 
the dark record of the bank failures, must cap their iniqui- 
ties by taking a dead law (killed by a United States Supreme 
Court decision) and " lobbying " it on to the village as a 
by-law. 

This measure, as they have it remodeled, forbids all out- 
siders from going from house to house selling or soliciting 
orders for goods unless they pay an impossible fee for so do- 
ing. One day we were soliciting orders on the street when 
we were accosted by an officer and asked if we had a license. 
We told him we had not, as we did not believe in them. 
We were requested to call on one of the trustees. We did 
so and were told we were doing unlawful things. We then 
appealed to the principles of American liberty, as guaran- 
teed to every person in this country, including the right to 
pursue a proper and constitutional business unmolested ; and 
recommenced our work. Some time has passed since this 
happened and we have been let alone. But we feel that our 
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dignity has been ruffled, our liberty threatened, and our 
manhood insulted. We feel that an apology is due, but will 
close by saying that though we desire the best good for 
" Smithfield," our county seat, we will forever oppose its 
snobbery, its selfish and domineering spirit, that has made 
it a by-word all over New England. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"tramp" on the marriage relation. 

'T^HERE has been much said and written upon this much- 
-*- abused subject and a good deal of nonsense expressed 
on what is known as " conjugal love." If the man and wo- 
man are pleased, after a thorough, mutual acquaintance with 
each other and no obstacle stands in the way of their union, 
it is probably safe for them to marry. What is called love 
in this relation is merely attachment. If both parties find 
that they have not been deceived in each other, and no se- 
rious discord occurs to mar their happiness, they will become 
more and more attached to each other as they walk together 
through the journey of life. 

But this attachment is based differently in the two sexes. 
The man's love for his wife and children is selfish in its na- 
ture ; he loves them because they are his, or in a sense a 
part of his own precious self. 

The woman's love is, or should be, entirely different. 
" Her desire- shall be to her husband, and he shall rule over 
her." Her life, so to speak, is merged into his, when she 
marries the man that she loves. 

There is a great deal said in these degenerate days about 
the equality of the sexes. It is claimed by some men and 
" strong-minded *' women, that the iemale is on a par with 
men in everything but physical strength. 
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Our sisters should be given what is their due and not be 
degraded below their true position. But we should not be 
so foolishly gallant as to consider the gentle sex beyond what 
God designed. The truth is, in nearly all things, man, the 
Creator's master-piece, is far superior to the woman. This 
the ladies understand full well, and as soon as a man (?) 
admits the contrary he loses their respect. 

If any more proof is required on this point we will quote 
the words of St. Paul : " Let the woman learn in silence 
with all subjection " — I. Tim., ii : 1 1. " For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve " — I. Tim., ii :i3. 

" For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, foras- 
much as he is the image and glory ol God ; but the woman 
is the glory of the man. For the man is not of the woman, 
but the woman of the man. Neither was the man created 
for the woman^ but the woman for ihe man^ I. Cor. n : 
7 to 9. 

Both are essential however, in the economy of nature, 
and both are necessary to the carrying out of the infinite 
designs of the Almighty.' But yet man, under God, stands 
at the head of all terrestrial things. 

One of the principal objects of marriage is to secure an 
intimate companionship on the part of the wedded pair. In 
order to accomplish this, each party must be interested in 
the happiness and welfare of the other. If they fail in this 
mutual duty, one of the great advantages of married life will 
not be realized. 

THE GRANTING OF DIVORCES. 

We do not believe in granting divorces in more than one 
or two cases, if in any. The parties have ggreed before 
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God, angels and mankind to take each other for better or 
for worse, and they should stick to it. 

" What God hath joined together let not man put asun- 
der." If the parlies cannot live together in peace they had 
better live separately : but no divorce should be asked for 
or granted only in extremely rare cases. 

It many times is the case, when the wife's mother lives in 
the house with the young couple, that she discovers some 
new excellences in the daughter very soon after the marriage 
is over, with a corresponding dislike for the son-in-law. 

This the young man should expect and prepare himself 
for. He should be able to rise above this disagreeable con- 
dition and treat his mother-in-law with becoming respect. 
He may not be able to express any special fondness for her, 
but he should use her well for his wife's sake, if for no high- 
er reason. Again, it is too often the case that the young 
man's mother finds that her darling boy, her favorite son, is 
altogether too good for the girl he has married. This also 
should be met on the part of the young man, and though he 
should be kind and tender to his mother, he should under- 
stand this weakness of woman's nature, and not allow him- 
self to get prejudiced against his wife, who is to be his life 
companion. 

"tramp's" plea for inventors. 

. The poor inventor is a man that generally fares hard at 
the hands of an ungrateful world. This man racks his brain 
from early till late and deprives himself of necessary sleep 
and sometimes food in trying to make natural laws more 
serviceable to humanity. But what is generally his reward ? 
His own wretchedness and the ridicule of his fellow men* 
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After he has actually discovered or invented something of 
value it is often stolen from him or taken possession of by 
capitalists. 

If it is something to which the use of money is necessary 
in proving its value to the world, it may lie dormant perhaps 
forever. He not only very often loses the profits of the in- 
vention but even the credit of being the inventor. Those 
conservative people who have no sympathy for inventors 
should be informed that the man who merely follows the 
lines which others have marked out, may have the credit of 
doing his part in the regular work of life, but yet has done 
but little compared with the inventor in the great work of 
human progress. 

A friction match or a pair of spectacles are in themselves 
but small matters, but yet no one would deny the fact that 
this great world could better dispense with the large cities of 
New York and I^ndon than do without matches or eye- 
glasses, which are used every day in the year. 

When an ordinary man drops at his post his place is soon 
filled from a large reserve that is always ready to fill vacan- 
cies, and his work is done as well or better by some one else. 
And if he had never been born, there would be nothing lack- 
ing in the world. But the case is different in regard to in- 
ventors, authors and statesmen. Without the inventor Whit- 
ney, perhaps no cotton gin ; without the poet Shakespeare, 
none of those immortal plays ; without Daniel Webster, no 
" Webster's Reply to Hayne." The mere routine tailor does 
well, the same as a faithful horse; but the inventors, authors 
and statesmen move the world to new impulses. 

The humorist, Robert Burdette, thus speaks of " cranks " : 
" What would we do if it were not for the cranks ? Colum- 
6 
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"bus was a crank on the subject of American discovery and 
' circumnavigation, and was at last thrown into prison and died 
in poverty and disgrace. He is greatly venerated now. 
Harvey was a crank on the subject of the circulation of the 
blood. Galileo was a crank on the subject of astronomy. 
Fulton was a crank on the subject of steam navigation. 
Morse was a telegraph crank. All the old abolitionists were 
•cranks ; the Pilgrim Fathers were cranks ; John Bunyan was 
a crank, and any one who doesn't think as we do is a crank. 
And, by-the-by, the crank we despise will have his name in 
every man's mouth, and a half-completed monument in a 
dozen cities, while no one outside our native town will know 
we ever lived." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" TRAMP " ON THE FAULTS AND FOLUES OF MODERN LIFE. 

T^HE people of New England have many lessons to learn 
^ in the school of economy. Large sums are annually 
expended in obedience to the rule of fashion. There are 
many families who go beyond their means in giving Christ- 
mas presents to their friends and acquaintances. These 
gifts are more likely than not to be mere duplicates of what 
the receiver already has, or to be something which is not 
wanted or valued, and only a vexation to the receiver. But 
they must be received with thanks, thereby adding decep- 
tion to an already bad matter. 

The only good in such a. case is the expression of friend- 
ship on the part of the giver ; and many times this is only 
to get rid of a feeling of indebtedness for similar " favors " 
from our friends. It would be much better for all concerned 
if this useless custom was abolished and gifts made to the 
children only. 

Another fault will be seen sooner or later ; the high notions 
the young of both sexes have of their own importance. 
Very few young men of any culture expect to become farm- 
ers or mechanics at the present day. They want to enter 
the learned professions, clerkships, mercantile pursuits or 
the insurance business. Not any young woman of " refine- 
menf' will work in the, kitchen, and consequently are un- 
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fitted to superintend one of their own, or to become wives, 
mothers and helpmates, as nature intended. 

An intelligent young mechanic recently said that he saw 
but one way for a young man of moderate means to pursue in 
regard to marriage and housekeeping, which is so expensive 
today in its foolish extravagance, and that is to marry the 
servant girl to start with, and save the expense of one wo- 
man and live in a more humble and sensible style. 

People of moderate means and living in snug little CQ^ 
tages should learn that it is impossible to get all the furni- 
ture and equipments of a mansion into a small house and 
have room enough left for comfort. 

One small room cannot contain pictures and statuary 
enough for an art gallery ; shells, stones and curiosities suffi- 
cient for a museum, or books, pamphlets and papers which 
would stock a bookstore, together with a large center table 
and other furniture to match, with a huge piano, music rack 
and stool, and have much room for an evening party. 

There is a general demand for an invention which will 
work something like a pin clock, to be attached to every 
household piano and cottage organ in the world. This at- 
tachment should work automatically, opening the instrument 
and closing it at regular intervals. 

A large fortune awaits the inventor, as its use is apparent ; 
the inmates of the house as well as those adjoining would have 
some protection from unskilled operators, and the practicing 
of the children could be limited to reasonable exercises and 
suitable occasions* In.tb^ matter of dining-room manage- 
ment, it is a little unreasonable that a person should be 
seated at a table with nothing but a few empty dishes upon 
it and awsiit the slow movements of a servant, who brings 
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a small parcel of food, and expects to be called upon for al- 
most every article that may be wanted. 

There is more or less of the following : 

People sticking their elbows into the ribs of those who sit 
next to them. 

Taking the liberty to look over the diaries and letters o 
friends and acquaintances. 

Looking over other people's shoulders to see what they 
are reading and looking at. 

Opening into the works of other people's time-pieces. 

Drawing the sleeves across the plates of other people 
while reaching for and passing things at the table. 

Being too inquisitive about the private matters of other 
folks. 

Intrusions upon the time and privacy of others. 

Assuming an air of undue importance in consequence of 
living in a larger town than others may chance to dwell in. 

Mothers being too busy with other " engagements " to 
give sufficient time and attention to their own families; 
neglecting even their own children, by giving their time to 
fashionable calls and other frivolities. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PROTECT THE TRUE DIGNITY. 

T7OR the benefit of humanity in its social aspects, as well 
-*• as the proper manhood and dignity of dealers, mer- 
chants should refuse to deliver small pvckages which the cus- 
totner can as well carry. If the present practice is con-' 
tinned, it will be here as it is in England ; shop-keepers and 
their clerks and other assistants will be considered as the 
mere drudges of the aristocracy and their apes, 

A grocer's clerk calls at customer's house, and rings the 
bell, and after waiting some time, perhaps in a storm, the 
servant sweetly tells him "nothing is wanted today," or, 
after Madame herself gets her toilet completed she comes 
down stairs, and orders a quarter pound of coffee^ finely 
ground, to be delivered at once / She then struts out of the 
kitchen with the air ot a queen that has just bestowed an 
important favor upon a subject, thinking it a very fortunate 
thing for the dealer that he has the influence, honor and 
profits of her patronage. 

Merchants can tre^t their patrons well without practicing 
such abject servility. The sooner a reform is inaugurated 
in this matter the better it will be for the respectability of 
the race. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DOGS, AND DOG PARTIES. 

T^HERE is not a more lovely sight on earth than a beau- 
^ tiful young lady, with a waist like a wasp and a bustle 
like a earners hump, sweeping down the street leading or 
carrying a shaggy dog. It shows the beauties of high fash- 
ionable culture, unvarnished simplicity and genteel affection. 
These are the girls the young men admire — at a distance. 

We have lately heard of a young lady who made a party 
for the pet dogs of her young lady friends ! She issued dog- 
cards in due form to her friends who owned dogs, and made 
a dog-supper for them on the lawn. She furnished each 
dog with a napkin and had each dog served with faithful at- 
tention. 

All went on smoothly until some of the pets got into a 
quarrel over their supper, and their owners had to interfere 
to save the lives of their respective poodles. Something 
new and rare ! New England young women assembled to 
witness a dog fight ! 

The foregoing has been outdone by an aristocratic young 
lady, who frequently chastised her pet poodle, because he 
would persist in associating with dogs on the street of sup- 
posed lower rank I 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

"tramp" on new ENGLAND EDUCATION. 

*T*HE school systems in some parts of New England 
-■■ should be improved. In the first place, the school 
books should not be changed so often /or the sole benefit of 
a few book publishers^ as is the case now. By some method 
the mind of the student should be turned from the mere 
memorizing of facts and rules, and the reasoning powers 
acted upon, thereby fitting the student more directly for 
actual life-work and duties. The great difficulty with young 
men and women is the same as with many trained machines, 
— the originality has been schooled out of them. They can 
understand only by rule in the school room, and these rules 
do not apply in all cases outside. They cannot grasp and 
utilize the circumstances of every-day life. 

Actual business in the great world of activity is so much 
different from the life of the school-room that students find 
it difficult to conform ; but they soon find they must yield, 
for the busy world will not conform to them. 

What is needed is, to put something like business into the 
school-room. 

A stock of general knowledge for the great majority of 
the people cannot be expected of itself to furnish, establish 
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or conduct a business which will provide a livelihood ; yet 
// can be made to assist in managing business affairs. It 
can also be rendered stiii more useful in making us intelli- 
gent and consistent in our religious, political, domestic and 
social relations. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"tramp's" views on funerals. 

TN regard to the custom of wearing mourning apparel after 
-■■ the death of friends we agree with Mr. Beecher, instead 
of its being a token of respect to the departed, it is only an 
advertisement of our sorrow and being unreconciled to the 
will of God. The loss of friends is sad enough without the 
over-gloominess of the New England funeral as we have it 
at the present time. Instead of a black hearse, we would 
prefer a white one, and an encouraging sermon to the 
friends, together witlj the singing of cheering hymns accom- 
panied with good instrumental music. This course is much 
better than dwelling too much upon the merits of the de- 
ceased and informing the friends too often upon their great 
and irreparable loss. 

Again, we would say, it looks as if the course recommended 
would be more in harmony with the consoling teachings of 
the religion that we profess and the triumphal death of the 
Christian friend who has just departed. 

And, also, it would appear to be more in keeping with the 
thought of our friend's happy journey through the mere 
" shadow ** of death to the glorious regions beyond. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SHOULD WE HAVE A NATIONAL RELIGION? 

T^O this question " Tramp " gives the following answers : 
^'' If you mean an established church for this free country, 
to be maintained by the government, we answer. Most cer- 
tainly, no. 

If you mean a state church for our people, with or without 
toleration of other churches, we answer, No. 

If you mean any church to be patronized or partly main- 
tained by the government, we say. No. 

But as long as the laws of this country, or most of them, 
are built upon the maxims of the Bible ; as long as the con- 
stitution and most of the principles of our civil government 
are founded upon, the Mosaic law and the gospel precepts, 
and all the civil oaths are taken in the name of God or by 
solemn affirmation, and chaplains are appointed for the Con- 
gress, Army and Navy of the United States at government 
expense, it would seem that some standard form of religion 
should be adopted for government use. 

This appears also from the following : 

The government should not be dependent upon private 
sectarian denominations for its chaplains, thereby being lia- 
ble to appoint some of very questionable doctrines and also 
creating jealousy by discrimination. The government should 
adopt and insert in the constitution a general Christian plat- 
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form in order that the people may have a standard faith 
to refer to as authority, and not be obliged to rely wholly 
upon the different constructions of the Bible as given by the 
various sectarian denominations. 

The government should adopt this platfonn in order that 
the people may have a strong model to copy after if they 
wish to, thereby encouraging a desire for greater uniform- 
ity among the existing churches. 

Of course no general conformity to one faith in the minor 
principles could be expected, and no system should be 
forced upon the people. No government should try to con- 
trol the consciences of mankind. 

But to lay practical religion one side, the principles of a 
general Theology, the elements of Christian knowledge, are as 
much a branch of education as arithmetic or geography, and 
should be taught in all the schools of our country. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

"tramp" on the business prospects for young men 
in new england. 

"POR young men with a plenty of muscle and energy, com- 
-*• bined with some knowledge of manual labor, there are 
in New England some excellent chances for buying farms 
and paying for them. This applies, of course, to a cUss of 
farms that lie back from five to ten miles from towns and 
railroads. 

Many of these farms can now be bought for less than the 
cost of the buildings and fences upon them, to say nothing 
of the other improvements which have been made. These 
farms will make as good homes for the coming generation as 
they have for those who have lived upon them before. And 
by the practice of economy and the proper development of 
their resources, they can be paid for at no distant day. 

For active young men with good education, bright minds 
and steady habits, there is always room as clerks in offices, 
salesmen in stores and teachers in schools. But for a class 
of young men which are always numerous, that do not posr 
sess these qualifications, the chances here in New England 
are not as good as formerly. The large towns, with about 
the same demands upon them as formerly, have twice the 
facilities for supplying that demand. We mean by this, ev- 
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ery town and village is already overstocked with barbers, sa- 
loons, restaurants, small grocery stores, insurance offices and 
the like, so there are few openings for this class of young 
men. We can see but three remedies for this condition of 
things, either divide up the surrounding farms and increase 
the productiveness of them by better cultivation, so as to 
support this surplus population, restore the home manufac- 
turing of former times, thereby giving more employment, or 
else assist them to go West, where there is new country to be 
developed. 

THE traveler's ESCAPE. 

As " Tramp " and a Mr. Hall of Burlington, Vt., were 
walking out for a stroll in the township of Colchester, ad- 
joining the former place, " Tramp " had his attention called 
to an old bridge across the Winooski river, and a local tra- 
dition concerning a traveler's crossing it one dark night 
many years ago. The circumstances were these ; The man 
rode his horse over the bridge, and went some distance, put- 
ting up at a farm-house over night. In course ot the eve- 
ning's conversation, the host asked his guest how he crossed 
the river? 

The man replied that he came over the bridge. " Im- 
possible," said the host, " for the reason that it is up for re- 
pairs." But the traveler adhering to his statement, the for- 
mer made a proposition that they would both go down in 
the morning and investigate ; and so the matter ended for 
the night. 

Early on the following day they both repaired to the 
bridge, and found it up, as the former had stated ; but to the 
surprise of both they found the tracks of the horse's feet a// 
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alof^ the middle timber of the frame^ where the faithful 
animal had carried his master over 1 Fortunately for the 
horse and his rider they had both escaped a terrible fall 
upon the rocks in the bed of the shallow stream below. 

The man said he recollected the horse's stopping at the 
edge of the bridge, but he urged the beast onward, uncon- 
scious of danger, with the results as given. 

It appears that the men who had the work in charge had 
failed to place any warnings of danger across the road, and 
now this locality has the preceding narrative among its 
traditions. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ELEGY, Written in a Country Churchyard. 

BY THOMAS GRAY. 

[Said to be the finest poem in the English Language.] 

'T'HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
■*• The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Save from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rui|;ged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield 1 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their usefiil toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainftil smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The peeling anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre ; 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfethomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood, — 
Some mute, inglorious Milton,— here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

7 
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The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined, 

Torbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

•Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

.Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,— 
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Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushins: with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn : 

* There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fsmtastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, wofiil-wao, like one forlorn, 
. Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

** One mom I missed him on the accustomed hill. 
Along the heath, and near his £aivorite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he ; 

■" The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him^borne ; 
^Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to £aime unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble J^irth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gained from heaven ('twas all he wished) a friend. 

No £a.rther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties fix>m their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his father and his God. 

ADDITIONAL LINES— WRITTEN BY EDWARDS; 
Author of the Canons of Criticism, 

Somie lovely fair, whose unaffected charms, 
Shone forth attraction in herself unknown ; 
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'W^ose beauty might have (graced a monarch's arms. 
And virtue cast a lustre on a throne. 

That humble beauty, warmed an honest heart 
And cheered the labor of a £uthful spouse ; 

That virtue, formed for every decent part 
The healthful offspring that adorned their home. 

"tramp" on civil GOVERNMENT. 

For the greater restriction, better control and direction of 
public servants, the people, by means of delegates, might 
organize political societies, both town and State. In this 
way the people could control their own State, and their in- 
terest in national matters by directing the Legislature and 
delegation in Congress. The work of the State society 
would be to decide upon measures to be submitted to the 
town societies for ratification. But the town societies should 
reserve the privilege of acting upon any other matter if they 
wished to. In a government like ours, which is supposed to 
be " of the people, for the people, and by the people," 
thost who are in authority under the people are ot course 
to be directed by the people. After national questions had 
been acted upon by both State and town societies, the Con- 
gressional delegation would know the popular mind on 
these points. It might be made part of the constitution of 
these societies that candidates for office should be members 
of the town societies, and pledged to carry out the action 
of the same, by their votes. This would be no violation of 
the official oath, as an official vote should represent the will 
of the member's constituency, in order to be for the great- 
est good of the State or nation, whether that constituency's 
will be good or bad. In all things appertaining to the mas- 
ter's rights and privileges, the servant is supposed to carry 
out the master's wishes. 
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Some niig!it say nothing would be gained, as the State 
society would be influenced by the * lobby/ the same as the 
Legislature is. But, certainly, it could make no laws^ and if 
it recommended a bad measure, the people would vote it 
down in the town meetings. And what was voted down by 
the State society would be brought into public notice by the 
newspapers, and could be taken up by the town societies, if 
they wished to do so. By dealing with public matters in 
this manner, part of the laws would, in effect, be made by 
the people ; and we might expect to prevent many bad ones 
being passed by the Legislature, through the perfidy of some 
members and the ignorance of others. The Legislature 
should have some discretionary power. But it is unwise to 
place the public interests too largely in the hands of a few 
men, who are liable to serve themselves instead of the pub- 
lic. In matters settled by the people in the town meetings, 
the Legislature would act accordingly. 

It any bad laws were made, they could be annulled by 
the courfe, the same as now, and the Legislature would have 
the same powers as ever except in such things as the people 
wished to look after directly. 

Selection from an Article by Archbishop Hughes. 

The year 1847 will be rendered memorable by two events, 
the one immediately preceding the other, namely, the Irish 
famine, and American sympathy and succor. Sympathy has, 
in its own right, a singular power of soothing the moral suf- 
ferings of the forlorn and unfortunate. There is no heart 
so flinty, but that, if you approach it with kindness, touch it 
gently with the magic wand of true sympathy, it will be 
melted, like the rock in the wilderness, and tears of grati- 
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tude on the cheeks of the sufferer will be the prompt and 
natural response to those of interest, of pity, of affection, 
which in imagination, he will have discovered on yours. 

Who will say that Ireland is not an unfortunate sufferer? 
But since her sufferings have become known to other and , 
happier nations, who will say that she is forlorn ? America 
offers her, not a sympathy ot mere sentiment and feeling, 
but the substantial sympathy that her condition requires. 
When the first news of your benevolence and of your efforts 
shall have been wafted across the ocean, it will sound as 
sweetly in her agonized ear as the voice of angels whisper- 
ing hope. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE MIND ITS OWN EDUCATOR. 

Translated from the French, 

TT'NOWLEDGE and virtue, or, in other words, intellectu- 
■■■^ al and moral improvement, are mainly the mind's own 
work. The ordinary processes of direct instruction are, at 
best, but means, facilities and aids, of immense importance, 
it is true, but which presuppose in the mind to which they 
are applied an active, self-moving co-operation. 

None can carry us up the hill of learning. It must be 
done, if done, by the strain upon our sinews, by the wrench- 
ing of our muscles, by the indomitable resolution of our own 
wills. Without this effort on our part, all the means which 
this and all other ages have devised are vain, worse than vain. 

There is a vague notion widely prevalent that schools and 
ampler seminaries are able, by a power inherent in them- 
selves, to fill the mind with learning ; or that it is to be re- 
ceived inertly, like the influences of the atmosphere, by a 
mere residence at the places of instruction. But this is a sad 
mistake. Something in this way, doubtless, may be effected, 
something may thus be insensibly imbibed. A young person 
cannot pass his time for years in scenes like these without 
catching something from the inspiration of the place. In- 
tercourse, conversation, sympathy for his companions, will, 
without much voluntary effort on his part, convey some 
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information, and mould, in some degree, the habits of his 
mind. But this, admitting it in its full extent, amounts to 
but very little. It is, moreover, too vague to be of any 
practical value. 

The truth, after all, is, that the most elaborate and mani- 
fold apparatus of instruction can impart nothing of impor- 
tance to the passive and inert mind. 

It is almost as unavailing as the warmth and light of the 
sun and all the sweet influences of the heavens shed upon ' 
the desert sands. " The schoolmaster,** we are told by one 
who, be it observed, is himself a prodigy of self-education, 
" the schoolmaster is abroad.'* The word has been caught 
up by the nations as prophetical of mighty changes. But 
the schoolmaster is abroad to little purpose, unless his pupils 
stand ready in their places with open and active minds to 
labor with him for their own benefit. If all the means of 
education which are scattered over the world, and if all the 
philosophers and teachers of ancient and modern times were 
to be collected together and made to bring their combined 
efforts to bear upon an individual, all they could do would 
be to afford the opportunity of improvement. They could not 
give him a single valuable thought independently of his own 
exertion. All that could be accomplished must still be with- 
in the little compass of his own mind ; and they could not 
approach this nearer by a hair's breadth than access was 
made for them by his own co-operation. Nothing short of 
a miracle can teach a man anything independently of this. 
All that he learns is effected by self-discipline, and self-disci- 
pline is the mind's own work. 

We all are, under God, intellectually the makers of our- 
selves. Virtue and religion as well as knowledge must also 
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be mainly the mind's own work. Here, too, external means 
are useless without the earnest co-operation of the individual. 
The usual means of religious improvement, public relig- 
ious instruction, public worship, the solemn and tender rites 
of our religion, seasons of abstractions from ordinary cares 
tor self-intercourse and the communion of the soul with God, 
are valuable, most valuable ; valuable very far beyond the 
common estimate that is made oi them — so valuable that 
they are the principal head-springs of public morals, and 
possess a preventive and sanative influence over public sen- 
timent, which is more effective in preserving good order, 
good institutions, civil rights and private welfare than all 
other influences which are brought to bear upon the com- 
munity. But how and why are they thus valuable ? Simply 
and only as means and aids to personal exertion ; simply 
and only by their being brought into contact with the minds 
and hearts of men. Unless this is done, religious meetings 
and services and rites are a mockery. Worse, even, than 
this ; they are a perversion of those overtures of mercy and 
those means of improvement which a gracious God has 
vouchsafed to raise us from a mere earthly life, and make us 
partakers of a divine nature. What is prayer to him who 
does not pray ? What is religious instruction to the vain, 
the frivolous, the indifferent, the preoccupied and foreclosed 
mind? What is the keeping of holy time to him, who, 
while he is ostensibly present at places of social worship, has 
yet left his thought and affections behind, to hold compan- 
ionship with his business or his pleasures ? Alas ! nothing. 
It is but as the vain ablutions^ the pageantry and sacrifices 
of a darker age without the excuse of ignorance to be 
pleaded in palliation. 
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Under God and by those spiritual aids which are ever 
vouchsafed in exact proportion to our endeavors to ob- 
tain them (how gracious and glorious this truth !) we are 
morally and religiously, as well as intellectually, the makers 
of ourselves. 

EVERETT ON OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

They give the keys of knowledge to the mass of people. 
I think it may with truth be said that the branches of knowl- 
edge taught in our common schools, when taught in a fin- 
ished, masterly manner — reading— in which I include the 
spelling of our language, a firm, sightly, legible hand-writ- 
ing, and the elemental rules ot arithmetic — are of greater 
value than all the rest which is taught at school. I am far 
from saying that nothing else can be taught at our district 
schools ; but the young person who brings these from school 
can himself, in his winter evenings, range over the entire 
field of useful knowledge. Our common schools are impor- 
tant in the same way as the common air, the common sun- 
shine, the common r^in, invaluable for their commonness. 
They are the comer-stone of that municipal organization 
which is the characteristic feature of our social system ; they 
are the fountain of that wide-spread intelligence, which, like 
a moral life, personates the country. From the humblest 
village school there may go forth a teacher who, like New- 
ton, shall bind his temples with the stars of Orion's belt, 
with Herschel light up his cell with the beams of before un- 
discovered planets, with Franklin grasp the lightning. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

"tramp" on theories. 

O OME people are always ready to place an impassable 
^ gulf between what they call theory and practice. The 
truth is, a theory is always practical if it is only complete. 
It is only the incomplete theories that are impractical. 
What a plan or draft is to a building, a theory is to an ac- 
tion which is to follow. A theory to be practical must take 
into consideration all the circumstances and details of the . 
affair, and make due allowance for unfavorable conditions 
which may arise. Napoleon's theory of Waterloo was im- 
practical because incomplete : he did not allow for the deep 
ditch or " hollow way," which Victor Hugo speaks of in his 
description of the battle. 

" Si Klegg " of the Indiana regiment was loaded down by 
his friends because they did not consider all sides of the 
matter. They were planning to supply his future wants 
and pleasures, when he would be away. They did not real- 
ize they were placing new difficulties in his way, and o^ 
course these were not allowed for. 

Young " Si Klegg " had enlisted as a volunteer infantry 
soldier from the State of Indiana. His father thought " Si " 
would need a pair of heavy boots to wear on extra occa- 
sions, so he provided him with a pair. The minister thought 
" Si " would want some good books to read while in camp. 
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so they were provided in due time. The mother thought 
" Si " would need some extra shirts and drawers, so they 
were contributed to his outfit. The sisters made a large 
cushion for needles and pins and gave to " Si " as their 
contribution. Lastly, " Si's " " intended " made a huge 
sweetcake, and purchased an album, filling it with pictures 
ol herself and friends, and this completed her contribution. 

These favors were well intended, but they were entirely 
impractical ; they did not realize that " Si " would not be 
able to carry all the equipments of a soldier, and the im- 
mense load of kindness which they had heaped upon him. 
So it is in everything. It takes belief and work to make an 
acceptable religion. Faith without works is dead, and re- 
ligion, without a clearly defined plan or theory, is merely 
misdirected zeal. 

In religion the heart must first make a full submission to 
God, and after that, the mind or reasoning powers should 
be exercised as well as the heart. We should pray that God 
will enlighten our minds, but he requires us to use them in 
His service, as well as the feelings. 

The mind and heart must work together in all depart- 
ments of human effort in order to accomplish much. 

We find those persons who have dond most, have pos- 
sessed both the spirit and intellect. Moses, the great leader 
of the Israelites, was learned in the knowledge of the Egyp- 
tians. St. Paul of the New Testament was one of the 
learned men of his day ; and so was Napoleon, the greatest 
warrior of modern times. 

Though Bonaparte's record is a dark one, and he must 
be considered as having been an enemy of his race, yet his 
successful campaigns show the value of well-laid plans car- 
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ried into rapid execution. Although Mr. Moody is not re- 
garded as a scholar^ yet he has such an acquaintance with 
the Bible that he is considered good authority upon its 
meaning and application. Ordinary people can only expect 
to do ordinary things, and that is all God requires, provid- 
ing they have made a faithful use of the means at their com- 
mand. We will say, in concluding this article, that an im- 
practical theory is simply an incomplete one. If it took in 
all the circumstances of the case, it would be practical. 
And in order that a matter may be practical, it is not neces- 
sary it should always give a pecuniary reward. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

"tramp" on rural UFE in new ENGLAND. 

/^UR purpose is to portray the actual life on the farm as 
^^ we find it in New England today. 

The hum of the spinning wheel and cheerful song of the 
housewife, which used to make such melody in the kitchen, 
are heard no more. They have long since given way to the 
sewing machine and piano in the sitting room. The old 
kitchen fireplace has long been superceded by the modem 
cook stove, and that in turn has given way to the expensive 
and elaborate range for burning wood and coal. The flax 
break, hetchel and weaving loom are so tar gone by as to 
live only in poetry and story. 

The log cabins and hay-stacks are things of the past ; we 
find in their places large and elegant farm-houses, commo- 
dious barns and other buildings. 

No more is the farm-hand seen bending his back nearly 
to the ground in the act of cutting grain with a sickle. 

The hand scythe and rake are used yet to some extent in 
harvesting grain, but have nearly lost their place in the hay- 
field. The old fashioned sap neck-yoke hangs in the attic 
as a relic of our grandfathers* days. The " old oaken buck- 
et " has been superceded by the improved suction pump or 
a hydraulic ram. In place of the small round pans for set- 
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ting milk, we have the large oblong pans or a submerging 
apparatus. The cream is churned by horse power or sent 
to the factory. 

We will now commence a description of farm life with 
what is known as seed time, or " spring's work." 

The stable manure has been hauled to the fields the pre- 
vious winter and most of the ploughing has been done the 
autumn before. 

The first work for the farmer and his men is to go over 
the farm and put up the . wire and oth^r fences that have 
been broken down during the past winter. This work and 
other odd jobs about the place is done while the ground is 
getting settled and dry enough to admit of being gone over 
by the teams. 

When this condition arrives, after the stable manure has 
been scattered over the fields by a machine made for the 
purpose, which is drawn by two horses, the operation of har- 
rowing the ground commences. After the ground has been 
well pulverized and made sufficiently smooth, the grain is 
sown and once more the harrow is set at work in covering 
it up. 

After the grain is sown, which is mostly done by hand in 
New England, the ground has become sufficiently warm and 
dry for the planting of the potatoes, corn and beans. A 
very good way, which is pursued to some extent, is to culti- 
vate the hoed crops by what is known as the " level system," 
instead of raising the '' hills," as was formerly the practice. 

When the seed time has past the farmer has time to do up 
several pieces of work before the hoeing commences. 

As soon as the tops of the potatoes and the blades of the 
com begin to show themselves above the surface of the 
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ground it is time to start the cultivators and hoes in stirring 
the earth about the tender plants and covering up the weeds. 
Soon as the fields are gone over once it is generally time 
to go over them again, and so the time is occupied until 
haying. 

About the second week week ot July the clover is ready 
to cut. The farmer, or one of his men, mounts one of the 
new style mowing machines and rides to the fields of grass 
and clover ; he goes around a large piece, and works till 
noon, while one of his men or boys are clipping around the 
rough places and near the fences with a scythe. At about 
eleven o'clock the hay tedder is brought into the field ; the 
use of this implement is to throw the mown grass about in 
the air in order to hasten the drying process. This machine 
is also drawn by horse-power. 

After the dinner has been served, all hands go to the 
fields again, but in a different manner ; one man seatts him- 
self on the horse-rake, while two men take another team 
with a hay-rack if the hay is dry enough for the barn, and 
follow to the fields. 

The hay-wagon has a " patent loader " attached to the 
rear end, which is drawn astride the winrow of hay, which 
is elevated to the load as fast as the two men can handle it, 
and as fast as the team is driven, which is a little slower than 
a natural walk. When the load is completed it is driven to 
the barn and deposited in the mow by means of an unloader 
made for that purpose, and also worked by a horse. 

These scenes are repeated until the haying is over. 

Next comes the harvesting of the grain, which is usually 
cut with a common grass scythe or grain cradle, but some- 
times with a reaper drawn by two horses. 
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About the next work is to cut the corn, which is done 
with a kind of knife made for the purpose. The corn is 
bound in bundles and " stooked " for the purpose of drying 
the stalks before taking it to the barn. 

Then comes the digging of the potatoes, which is usually 
done with a hand hoe in this part of the country. 

The com is husked in the bam on rainy days in the 
autumn, and placed in cribs to dry. By the time the fruit 
is gathered and the fall plowing done it will be winter ; then 
the threshing machine will come and thresh out the grain, 
and the farmer will have the fatted beeves and swine slaugh- 
tered and his year's supply of meat laid by. 

The winter is a time of comparative leisure for the far- 
mer and his family. After his wood supply is cut and 
hauled to the door, fitted for the stove, and a few " saw-logs " 
are drawn to the mill, there will be but little for him to do 
for the next few weeks but to look after his live stock. 
These are the times on the long winter evenings when the 
farmer's family is gathered around the table reading books 
or listening to some member of the family who is reading 
from the paper just from the post office, which is usually 
kept in the village store. It is next the middle of March, 
and the sun is getting high in the heavens. Everything in- 
dicates the approach of the sugar season. The farmer takes 
his men and team, loads in the tin sap buckets and drives 
to the maple woods. The buckets are soon scattered 
around to the trees, and with the new style bit the trees are 
soon tapped and the sap is running, all over the works, into 
the clean buckets. 

The next day the tin-lined vats are filled by the men, who 
gather and draw the sap with a team from the various parts 
8 
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'of the sugar orchard. The modem boiling apparatus is in 
full blast, and the syrup, with its delicious flavor, is already 
running into the sugar-pan. The next rooming we shall 
have at breakfast the pleasure of some new maple sugar ! 
At the close of sugaring we shall be at the farmer's 
seed-time once more, and the circle of the year is com- 
;plete. 

The well-to-do farmer and his family ride to church in 
-covered carriages in these modem days, and occasionally 
visit the large cities by means of railroad trains and steam- 
ers. The table of the modern farmer is supplied with meats 
of various kinds, fruit in great variety, bread and cakes from 
different grains, poultry of different kinds, butter, eggs, milk, 
cheese, honey, and maple sugar, all from his own farm if he 
wishes. 

To the mere farm hand we will say, your work may be 
hard and your pay small, but that is the case in all kinds of 
manual labor anywhere in New England You would not 
be likely to better yourself by going to the city or town to 
live. To the farmers' sons who have pleasant homes and 
good prospects where they are, we would say, you had bet- 
ter stay upon the old farm, for all going into the city with its 
filth and vices. 

We hear some say : " There is not much profit in farm- 
ing." Again, others would claim farming is slower and 
surer than other kinds of business. It is not slower, 
or surer than other regular business ; the danger is in mak- 
ing the change. It would not be advisable for a city man, if 
well established already, to pull up and go to the country to 
engage in something he knows nothing of. In regard to the 
profits of farming, we know of no business in New Eng- 
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land, in which the profits are large, that a man can engage 
in, as a legitimate calling, that is permanent. 

Only a few sharp speculators, by superior foresight, down- 
right dishonesty, or mere luck, acquire wealth in short spaces 
of time, which is usually lost easier than acquired. 

The people who live in rural districts have better chances 
to acquire the more practical wisdom of common life, as 
shown by Gay's 

SHEPHERD AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

Remote from cities liv'd a swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold ; 
His hours in cheerful labor flew. 
Nor envy, nor ambition knew ; 
His wisdom and his honest fame. 
Through all the country, rais'd his name. 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life was drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought. 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 

" Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd, 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refined, 
And hath thou £athom'd Tully's mind? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown, 
By various &tes, on realms tmknown. 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd. 
Their customs, laws, and manners vireigh'd? 

The shepherd modestly replied, 
" I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 
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Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts,. 
For man is practis'd in disi^uise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Who by that search shall wiser grow? 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd| 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise^ 
Hence grew my settled hate of vice. 

The daily labors of the bee, 
Awake my soul \o industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
I mark his true, his faithful way. 
And, in my service, copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protects her care,. 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large. 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

From nature too I take my rule. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air. 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise,. 
When men the solemn owl despise? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk in vain» 
We from the wordy torrent fiy ; 
Who listens to the chatt'ring prye? 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By stealth invade my neighbor's right. 

Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their &te» 
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Do not we, just abhorrence find 
Against the serpent kind? 
But envy, calumny, and spite. 
Bear stronger venom in their bite. — 
Thus ev'ry object of creation. 
Can furnish hints for contemplation ; 
And, from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean." 

" Thy feme is just," the sage replies, 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen. 
Books are affected as are men ; 
But he who studies nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good and wise." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SOME OLD FABLES FROM WEBSTER's SPELLING BOOK. 

A FARMER came to a neighboring lawyer expressing 
•^*' great concern for an accident which he said had just 
happened. *' One of your oxen," continued he, " has been 
gored by an unlucky bull of mine." 

** Thou art a very honest fellow," quoth the lawyer, " and 
would not think it unreasonable that I should expect one of 
your oxen in return." 

" But," said the farmer, " I mistake ; it is your bull that 
that has killed one of my oxen." 

" That alters the case," says the lawyer, " I must inquire 
into the affair ; and if — and if — " 

" But," says the farmer, '* I find the business would have 
been concluded without an " if," had you been as willing to 
do justice as to exact it." 

THE BOY THAT STOLE APPLES (MODERNIZED). 

An old man found a rude boy in one of his trees stealing 
apples and desired him to come down, but the young sauce* 
box told him plainly he would not. " Won't you?" said the 
old man, " then I will fetch you down." He then pulled up 
some sods of grass and threw at him. This only made the 
youngster laugh to think the old man would try to get him 
down m that manner. But when the hose pipe was turned 
upon the young scamp he came to his senses at once. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

EXTRACT FROM DEMOSTHENES. 

O UCH, O men of Athens ! were your ancestors ; so glori- 
^ ous in the eye of the world ; so bountiful and munifi- 
cent to their country ; so sparing, so modest, so *self-deny- 
ing to themselves. What resemblance can we find in the 
present generation to these great men ? 

At a time when your ancient competitors have left you a 
clear stage, when the Lacedemonians are disabled, the The- 
bans employed in troubles of their own, when no oiher State 
whatever is in a condition to rival or molest you, in short, 
when you are at full liberty, when you have the opportunity 
and the power to become once more the sole arbiters of 
Greece, you permit, patiently, whole provinces to be wrested 
from you ; you lavish the public money in scandalous and 
obscure uses ; you suffer your allies to perish in time ot 
peace, whom you preserved in time of war ; and, to sum up 
all, you, yourselves, by your mercenary court, and . servile 
resignation to the will and pleasure of designing, insidious 
leaders, abet, encourage and strengthen the most dangerous 
and formidable of your enemies. - Yes, Athenians, I repeat 
it, you, yourselves, are the contrivers of your own ruin. 

Lives there a man who has confidence enough to deny it ? 
Let him arise and assign, if he can, any other cause of the 
success and prosperity of Philip. " But,*' you reply, " what 
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Athens may have lost in reputation abroad she has gained 
in splendor at home. Was there ever a greater appearance 
of prosperity and plenty? Is not the city enlarged? Are 
not the streets better paved, houses repaired and beautiful?" 
Away with such trifles ! Shall I be paid with counters ? An 
old square new vamped up I a fountain ! an aqueduct ! Are 
these acquisitions to boast of? Cast your eyes upon the 
magistrate under whose ministry you boast these precious 
improvements. Behold the despicable creature, raised at 
once from dirt to opulence, from the lowest obscurity to the 
highest honors. Have not some of these upstarts built pri- 
vate houses and seats vying with the qaost sumptuous of our 
public palaces? And have their fortunes and power in- 
creased, but as the Commonwealth has been ruined and im- 
poverished ? 

EXTRACT FROM CICERO. 

Had I not by deeply pondering the precepts of philoso- 
phy and the lessons of the historian and poet, imbued my 
mind with an early and intimate conviction that nothing in 
life is worthy of strenuous pursuit but honor and renown, 
and that for the attainment of these the extremes of bodily 
torture and all the terrors of exile and death ought to be re- 
garded as trifles, never should I have engaged in such a se- 
ries of deadly conflicts for your safety, nor have exposed 
myself to these daily machinations of the most profligate of 
mankind. But the literature, the wisdom, the consentane- 
ous voice of antiquity, all teem with glorious examples — ex- 
amples which would have been forever buried in oblivion 
but for the redeeming light of letters. How many instances 
of heroic daring and devotedness are pictured on the Greek 
and Roman page, not for our study only, but for our imitation ! 
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With these illustrious models incessantly before my eyes, I 
have labored to form my mind and character by intense 
meditation on their excellence. 

EXTRACT FROM ADDISON. 

When I look upon the tombs of the great every emotion 
of envy dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beauti- 
ful every inordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with the 
grief of parents on a tombstone my heart melts with com- 
passion ; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves I 
consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow. When I see kings lying by those who de- 
posed them, when I consider rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests 
and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the 
little competitions, factions and debates of mankind. When 
I read the several dates of the tombs of some that died yes- 
terday and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great 
day when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our 
appearance together. 

PASSAGE FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
The quality of Mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes. 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But Mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kine^s ; 
It is an attribute of God himself: 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When Mercy seasons justice. 
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PERFECTION NO TRIFLE. 

A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was finishing a 
statue ; sometime afterwards he called again ; the sculptor 
was still at his work ; his friend, looking at the figure, ex- 
claimed, " You have been idle since I saw you last." " By 
no means," replied the sculptor. " I have retouched this 
part and polished that ; I have softened this feature and 
brought out this muscle ; I have given more expression to 
this lip and more energy to this limb." "Well, well," said 
his friend, " but all these are trifles." " It may be so," re- 
plied Angelo, " but recollect that trifles make perfection, 
and that perfection is no trifle." 

HABITS OF OBSERVATION. 

The ignorant have often given credit to the wise for pow- 
ers that are permitted to none, merely because the wise have 
made a proper use of those powers that are permitted to 
all. The little Arabian tale of the dervis shall be the com- 
ment of the proposition. A dervis was journeying alone in 
the desert when two merchants suddenly met him. " You 
have lost a camel," said he to the merchants. "Indeed, we 
have," they replied. " Was he not blind in his right eye 
and lame in his left leg? said the dervis. "He was," re- 
plied the merchants. " Had he not lost a front tooth ?" 
said the dervis. " He had," rejoined the merchants. " And 
was he not loaded with houey on one side and wheat on the 
other ?" " Most certainly he was," they replied, " and as 
you have seen him so lately and marked him so particularly 
you can, in all probability, conduct us unto him." " My 
friends," said the dervis, " I have never seen your camel nor 
ever heard of him but from you." " A pretty story, truly," 
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said the merchants, " but where are the jewels which formed 
part of his cargo ?" " I have neither seen your camel nor 
your jewels," repeated the dervis. On this they seized his 
person and forthwith hurried him before the cadi, where, on 
the strictest search, nothing could be found upon him nor 
could any evidence whatever be adduced to convict him 
either of falsehood or of theft. They were then about to 
proceed against him as a sorcerer, when the dervis, with 
great calmness, thus addressed the court : " I have been 
much amused with your surprise, and own that there has 
been some ground for your suspicions ; but I have lived 
long and alone, and I can find ample scope for observation, 
even in a desert. I knew that I crossed the track of a cam- 
el that had strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark 
of any human footstep on the same route ; I knew that the 
animal was blind in one eye because it had cropped the 
herbage only on one side of its path ; and I perceived that 
it was lame in one leg from the faint impression which that 
particular foot had produced upon the sand ; I concluded 
that the animal had lost one tooth becaus? wherever it had 
grafted a small tuft of herbage was left uninjured in the cen- 
ter of its bite. As to that which formed the burthen of the 
beast, the busy ants informed me that it was wheat on the 
one side and the clustering flies that it was honey on the 
other. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HUMOROUS RETALIATION. 

A NOBLEMAN, resident at a castle in Italy, was about 
-^*- to celebrate his marriage feast. All the elements were 
propitious except the ocean, which had been so boisterous 
as to deny the necessary appendage of fish. On the very 
morning of the feast, however, a poor fisherman made his 
appearance with a turbot so large that it seemed to have 
l>een created for the occasion. Joy pervaded the castle, 
and the fisherman was ashered with his prize into the sa- 
loon, where the nobleman, in the presence of his visitors, re- 
quested him to put what price he thought proper on the 
iish, and it should instantly be paid him. "One hundred 
lashes," said the fisherman, " on my bare back, is the price 
of my fish, and I will not bate one strand of whip-cord "on 
the bargain." The nobleman and his guests were not a lit- 
tle astonished, but our chapman was resolute, and remon- 
•strance was in vain. 

At length, the nobleman exclaimed, " Well, well, the fel- 
low is a humorist, but the fish we must have ; so lay on 
lightly, and let the price be paid in our presence." After 
fifty lashes had been administered, " Hold, hold !" said the 
fisherman ; " I have a partner in this business, and it is fit- 
ting that he should receive his share." " What ! are there 
two such madcaps in the world?" cried the nobleman 
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" Name him, and he shall be sent for instantly." " You 
need not go very far for him," said the fisherman ; "you will 
find hijn at your gate, in the shape of your own porter, 
who would not let me in until I promised that he should 
receive the half of what I received for my turbot." 

" O, ho I" said the nobleman, ** bring him up instantly ; 
he shall receive the stipulated moiety with the strictest jus- 
tice." This ceremony being finished, he discharged the 
porter, and amply rewarded the fisherman. 

THE DINNER HORN. 

" Tramp " says : " Nothing gives the hungry farm-boy 
more real pleasure than the sound of the dinner horn." 

PROVERBS OF GREAT VALUE. 

A word once uttered can never be recalled, 

A thousand probabilities will not make one truth. 

A great man will not trample on a worm, neither 
will he cringe before a king. 

A jest is no argument, and loud laughter no demonstra- 
tion. 
Brevity is the soul of wit. 
By the approval of evil, we become guilty of it. 
Begin and end with God. 

Beauty is the flower, but virtue is the fruit of life. 
Between virtue and vice there is no middle path. 

Cunning and treachery often proceed from want of capac- 
ity. 

Charity should begin at home, but not end there. 

Drunkenness is an egg from which all vices may be 
hatched. 
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If the oounsel be good, no matter who gave it. 

Keep good company and be one of the number. 

Let pleasures be ever so innocent, the excess is criminal. 

Men may be pleased with a jester, but they never esteem 
him. 

The perfection of art is to conceal art. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

The best throw of dice is to throw them away. 

Understanding without wealth is like feet without 
shoes; wealth without understanding is like shoes 
without feet. 

When people speak ill of us, we should live so that no- 
body will believe them. 

Prosperity makes friends, but adversity tries them. 
A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 
Were it not for hope, the heart would break. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. ' 

THE FARMER KING. 

'T^HE fiurmer sat in his old arm chair, 
•*• Rosy and fair, 

Contented there, 

" Katie, I declare," 
He said to his wife, who was knittinc: near, 

" We need not fear. 
Though the leaf of life is yellow and sere. 

" I'm the king, and you itre the queen. 

Of this fair scene. 

These fields of green. 

And gold between. 
These cattle grazing upon the hill, 

Taking their fill. 

And sheep so still. 
Like many held by a single will. 

" These farmyard fowls, are our subjects all ; 

They heed the call 

And like a squall. 

On fast wings fall. 
Whenever we scatter for them the grain. 

'Tis not in vain. 

We live and reign, 
In this our happy and calm domain. 

*' And whether the day be dim or fine. 
In rain and shine, * 
These lands of mine. 
These fields of thine, 
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In cloudy shade, and sunny glow, 
Will overflow, 
With crops that grow. 

When gold is high, and when 'tis low. 

" Unvexed with shifting stocks and shares. 
And bulls and bears, 
Stripes and cares, 
And the afiairs 

Of speculation ; in mart and street. 
In this retreat. 
Sweet peace can meet 

With plenty on her rural beat." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

MR. B — 's LAWsurr. 

T^HIS gentleman gave " Tramp " an account of a law-suit 
^ with a certain Railway company of Boston. It appears 
that Mr, B — had a sister who was stopping in Boston, and 
as she was getting off a car it was started too soon and she 
was thrown with such violence upon the pavement that her 
hip was broken. The woman at first did not realize how 
badly she was injured, and was assisted to her feet by two 
young men who were present. She failed to note the num- 
ber of the car or to get the conductor's name or the name 
of the road, also the locality. 

She went into a store and had the mud cleaned from her 
clothing and started for her lodgings, but soon found herself 
unable to walk there, and so had to take another car. 

On her arrival she sent for a physician, who pronounced 
her hip broken. The next move was to send for her brother, 
who proceeded to investigate the matter. All she could re- 
member of the circumstances, which would help him to as- 
certain where the occurrence took place, was that she went 
into the store and it was near a sharp turn in the road ; also 
she remembered where she wanted to be let off the car, but 
was let off, by mistake of the conductor, before getting there. 

Mr. B — was somewhat acquainted in the city, and soon 
located the spot to his own satisfaction. He then went to 
the store and inquired if any one had witnessed the acci- 
9 
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dent ; no one had, but the man in charge of the place re- 
membered of a lady who was hurt coming in to clean off 
mud from her*clothes. 

He next advertised for witnesses, and received a note 
from a party who had seen the whole affair, but only the 
number of the P. O. box was signed. Mr. B. then called on a 
merchant friend of his, who addressed a note to this number, 
telling the party to call at the store, as he wished to see him. 

This man soon came in, and the merchant, who was ac- 
quainted with him, explained that Mr. B. was a friend, and 
wished him to testify in the case. The next thing was to 
find the car conductor. 

Mr. B. found this man had been discharged very soon 
after the accident. A detective was successful in finding 
the conductor after awhile. He would not confess the truth 
before more than one person at a time, but by the expecta- 
tion of a reward, as a witness, he told his story to three men 
separately, and signified his willingness to testify to the same 
on the witness stand. Mr. B., leaving the case in the hands 
of his attorney, returned home. When he again went to 
Boston he found to his disgust the company had bought up 
the doctor, the conductor and the first witness. He got the 
three men who heard the conductor's story to testify in the 
case. When the trial came off, the conductor was a witness 
for the company ! He swore that no accident had hap- 
pened upon his car at the time stated. On being questioned 
in regard to the story he had told the ^Aree men, he denied 
making any such statements. But as they were men of ir- 
reproachable character, and gave their testimony when the 
conductor finished his, a judgment of $5,500.00 in favor of 
Mr. B. was granted by the court. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE BLESSEDNESS OF GIVING. 
[An Extract from a Sermon by Geo. H. Gould, D, />.] 

TDUT, I remark again, it is more blessed to give than to 
-" receive, because the blessedness of mere receiving has a 
very narrow orbit, and ordinarily reaches a speedy termina- 
tion, while the blessedness of giving is well-nigh illimitable 
and inexhaustible in extent. This will readily be seen by 
glancing at almost any of our passive powers or capabilities. 
The epicure has but one stomach to fill, and one palate to 
gratify, though he have a hundred barns and storehouses 
groaning with plenty, and though his table be laden with 
delicacies of every clime. 

The proudest millionaire can inhabit but one dwelling at a 
time, or wear upon his back but one man's complement of 
apparel. No royal debauchee ever succeeded in perma- 
nently enlarging the domain of mere animal enjoyment. 
God has placed inexorable limits to all human capacity along 
that line. No man by the aid of riches or power ever 
bribed sickness, or decrepitude, or advancing age, to exempt 
him from the common lot of mortals. No man, however 
grasping or over-reaching in his lifetime, when death seized 
him, has been able to occupy more than his lawful share of 
mother earth. 
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But look now, on the other hand, at a giver or dispenser, 
in God*s name, of heavenly bounties received. In the first 
place, every such giver is endowed with a power almost mi- 
raculous to multiply his own enjoyment. If he has wealth 
and worldly abundance, instead ot confining himself, like an 
epicure, to the delights of one palate, he can just as well en- 
joy the delights of scores of hundreds of palates — and in a 
way to be followed by no dyspepsia, or gout, or apoplexy, or 
languors of surfeiting. Instead of filling one household with 
sunshine, he can fill a hundred. Instead of causing one 
heart to sing for joy, he can, with heaven's help, fill his ears 
with a whole orchestra of grateful soul-music all around him. 
And this kind of happiness, notice, does not instantly pall on 
the taste, like the epicure's ; but the more this appetite for 
giving is indulged the keener and sweeter the heavenly relish 
grows, and the larger the returns constantly brought back 
into the liberal soul. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

^' BLUE-LAWS " OF THE OLDEN TIME, WITH THE ORTHOGRAPHY 
AS GIVEN. 

'T'HE " Blue-Laws " were real, and fictitious. The fol- 
•■• lowing are real : 

" It is ordered that Josias Plastowe shall (for stealing 4 
baskets of come from the Indians) return them 8 basketts 
again, be fined 5;^ and hereafter to be called by the name 
of Josias, and not Mr, as formerly hee used to be." 

— Capt. John Stone for his outrage committed in con- 
fronting authority, abusing Mr (Justice) Roger Ludlewe both 
in words and behavour, assalting him and calling him a Just 
ass, is fined lOO;^ and prohibited coming within this patent 
without leave from the government iinder the penalty of 
death. 

— Roberte Coles is fined 1 1;^, and enjoined to stand with 
a white sheete of paper on his back, wherein A DRUNK- 
ARD shal be written in greate letters and to stand therewith 
soe longe as the courte thinkes meete, for abusing himselfe 
shamefully with drinke. 

"tramp's" CLOSING UNES. 

In our rambles we have seen life in all its aspects. 
We have dwelt amid the noise and bustle of the great 
city, in the more quiet town, and in the rural hamlet or 
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small village. We have sailed upon the broad waters of the 
ocean ai)d on the gentle river. But we have seen in all 
places the troubles and disappointments that afflict mankind. 
We can point to one thing only, which gives perfect and en- 
during satisfaction, and, that is, the faithful practice of the 
Christian religion. 
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BUSINESS LAW IN BRIEF. 



TGNORANCE of the law excuses no one. 
-*• It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

Notes or contracts made on Sunday are void. 

Notes or contracts made by a minor or. lunatic are void. 

If a note is lost or stolen it does not release the maker. 

Signatures made with lead pencils are good in law. 

A receipt for money is not always conclusive. 

The acts of one partner bind all the rest. 

If the time of payment of a note is not inserted it is held 
payable on demand. 

BUSINESS MAXIMS. 

Frugality is the road and Industry the coach, which car- 
ries us to competency. 

He that hath a trade hath an estate, and he that hath a 
calling hath an office of profit and honor. 

Never leave that for tomorrow which you can do today. 

If you would have your business done, go ; if not» 
send. 

If you would have a faithful servant, serve yourself. 

Have the courage to say no. 

A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on 
his knees. 
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If you would know the value of money go and try to bor- 
row some. 

It is easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy those 
which follow it. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but some will learn in no 
other. 

When poverty comes in at the door love flies out at the 
window. 

Business men in business hours, attend onfy to business 
matters. 

Make your business known in few words without loss of 
time. 

A mean act will soon recoil, and a man of honor will be 
esteemed. 

Have a place for everything and everything in its place. 

GOOD SENSE. 

Every time I tell the truth I add to my strength of char- 
acter. 

Every time I oppress a servant I am guilty of sinning 
against God. 

Every time I spend a dollar foolishly I am opening a pau- 
per's grave. 

Every time I pay rent I am taking that much away from a 
home of my own. 

Every time I buy an article I am encouraging the manu- 
facturer or producer. 

Every time I refrain from speaking in defence of a friend 
I prove that I am not a friend. 

Every time I speak a kind word I am adding a brick to 
my temple of manhood. 
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Every time I pay a debt I am doing right and helping to 
put money in circulation. 

Every time I refuse to do a favor when I can as well as 
not, I prove that I am growing mean. 

Every time I speak cross and impetuously I am weaken- 
ing my nerve power, and adding to the misery of some one* 
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DOMESTIC REMEDIES 

FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS AND ACCIDENTS. 



PUNCTURED WOUNDS. 

T^OR a wound from a rusty nail or other sharp point, the 
•*■ best remeHy is to take some dry maple sugar and place 
on red hot coals of fire and hold the wound in the smoke a 
short time, which will relieve the pain and prevent swelling. 
This is also a good remedy for other wounds. 

SORE THROAT. 

We have found a tea-spoonlul of dry sulphur (dose for 
children less, according to age) eaten at bedtime, an excel- 
lent remedy for sore throat. It is said to destroy every spe- 
cies of fungus in a few moments in mankind, beast and 
plants. If there is much swelling on the inside oi the throat, 
we would recommend saturating a piece of flannel with some 
£ ood liniment and placing around the neck. 

FIVE WAYS TO STOP OR CURE A COLD. 

I . Bathe the feet in hot water and drink a pint of hot 
lemonade. Then sponge with salt water, and remain in a 
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warm room. 2. Bathe the face in very hot water every 
five minutes for an hour. 3. Snuff up the nostrils hot salt 
water every three hours. 4. Inhale ammonia or menthoL 
5. Take four hours' active exercise in the open air. Sum- 
mer colds are the worst of all colds oftentimes, as it is then 
very difficult to protect one's self properly. A ten-grain 
dose of quinine will usually break up a cold in the begin- 
aing. Anything that will set the blood actively in circula- 
tion will do it, whether it be drugs or the use of a bucksaw. 

MEDICINES. 

In giving medicines, be exact. The doses must be grad- 
uated in proportion to the age and sex of the person taking 
them. As a rule, females are more responsive to medical 
treatment than males and require smaller doses. If the full 
dose, between 2 1 and 60 years of age, is 60 grains or drops, 
the proportion 
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The size of the drops depends on the density of the fluids, 
shape of bottle, etc. Of most diluted medicines, one tea- 
spoonful equals 60 drops or one-eighth of an ounce ; one 
medium size tablespoonful equals four teaspoonfuls ; one 
dessertspoonful equals two teaspoonfuls; one gill equals 
eight tablespoonfuls. It is better to begin with the dose in- 
dicated for a person younger than the patient, and gradually 
increase until the desired effect is produced. 
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COUGH REMEDY. 

For an irritating cough we have used slippery elm bark to 
a good advantage. Go to a druggist and get five or ten 
cents worth. Chew a piece and swallow the saliva, spitting 
out the pulp. When the cough returns use a small piece 
the same as before. 

REMEDY FOR COLIC 

A very good and quick acting remedy for colic is to put a 
teaspoonful (less for children according to age) of the es- 
sence of peppermint or wintergreen into a wine-glass of 
sweetened water, cold or warm, and take immediately. If 
not relieved in a short time repeat the dose. It is a good 
plan to apply heat over the location of the pain by means of 
a rubber hot water bottle in connection with the internal 
treatment. 

EYES, FOREIGN BODIES IN. 

When extraneous substances get into the eye, they may 
be washed out, very frequently, by drawing the upper lid 
down over the lower lid, and while holding the upper lid 
in this position winking several times. In case this does not 
avail, draw the lower lid down and look upward. If the of- 
fending substance is visible, it may be removed with a 
camePs hair brush, a piece of soft cotton cloth, or a hand- 
kerchief; if this fails to discover the object, take hold of 
the lashes of the upper lid, and, pressing the dull point of a 
pencil against the middle of the lid, turn it upwards. In 
case the substance cannot be easily removed, the services of 
a surgeon will be required. If particles of lime get into the 
eye, apply weak vinegar, to neutralize the alkali, and remove 
as above directed. 
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LINIMENT 

For Rheumatism and for the removal of local pains : 

3 ounces White Castile Soap, 
I 1-3 ounces Gum Camphor, 
3 drams Oil Rosemary, 
I pint Alcohol, 
3-4 ounce laudanum. 

Cut the soap into shavings and add to it the alcohol. After 
the soap is dissolved, add the other ingredients ; the liniment 
is then ready for use. 

NEUTRALIZING MIXTURE 

Is a valuable remedy for cholera morbus, cholera infantum, 
and other disorders of the stomach and bowels, especially 
those which are peculiar to children when teething. It al- 
lays irritation, checks nausea and vomiting, and changes the 
contents of the bowels from a morbid to a healthy condi- 
tion. The mixture consists of 

2 drams Fluid Extract Rhubarb, 
2 " Bicarbonate of Soda, 
I dram Powdered Cinnamon, 

1 dram Golden Seal, 

2 ounces Simple Syrup, 

1 1-2 " Brandy or diluted Alcohol, 
5 drops Essence of Peppermint, 

2 ounces Hot Water. 

Dissolve the soda in the hot water, and add the cinnamon, 
golden seal, and brandy ; let the mixture be kept warm for 
an hour. Add to this liquid the rhubarb, syrup, and essence 
of peppermint, and the composition is ready for use. Dose 
for an adult, a tablespoonful, every half hour, or as often as 
required. Dose for an infant, from one-fourth to half a 
teaspoonful. 
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DIET. 

One standard rule, important always and everywhere in 
connection with diet, is — be moderate. Sick persons, espec- 
ially those suffering from any acute disease, and also conva- 
lescents, should avoid all greasy and highly seasoned food, 
condiments, pork, dried and smoked meat, sausages, hashes 
of all kinds, pies, cakes and new bread, . clams, lobsters, 
cheese, cucumbers, pickles, nuts, almonds, cabbages and 
onions, hard boiled and fried eggs, fried potatoes and in- 
deed fried victuals of any kind, and also tobacco and all 
fermented and spirituous liquors, if not prescribed by the 
doctor. On the contrary, we would recommend a moderate 
use of tender and lean beef, good boiled mutton or veal, 
fresh game or poultry, very soft boiled fresh eggs, plain veg- 
etables, ripe fruit, good, light bread and crackers, gruels, 
oatmeal, boiled rice, milk, weak tea or coffee, and such 
other food as is easy of digestion and agrees with the 
stomach. 

NOSE-BLEED. 

Full blooded persons who are afflicted with headache and 
dizziness, are most subject to nose-bleed. In such cases, the 
bleeding should be regarded as a relief to an over-charged 
system, and should not be too suddenly stopped. To stop 
the bleeding, keep the patient's arms elevated, apply cold 
water or ice to the base of the brain, or inject vinegar or 
alum water up the nostrils with a syringe. A thick piece of 
wrapping paper, placed between the upper lip and gum and 
firmly pressed, will usually arrest the flow. It acts by com- 
pressing the arteries which supply the Sneiderian membrane. 
Try plugging with cotton or a strip of soft muslin, gently 
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pushed up the nostrils, thus causing the blood to clot about 
the plug. If these remedies fail, the case should have the 
attention of a physician. 

ARTIFICIAL FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

Mix one tablespoonful of fresh (cow's) milk with two tea- 
spoonfuls of hot water, and add a little sugar. This is sufl&- 
cient for once feeding a new-born infant, and the same 
quantity may be given every two or three hours. The milk 
should always be from the same cow and be freshly prepared 
each time the infant is to be fed. Infants should rest thirty 
or forty minutes after taking food. If the child's stomach 
does not retain the milk, add a little soda or a teaspoontul 
of lime-water. After using the nursing bottle, cleanse it with 
boiling water ; also, place the rubber tip in cold water in 
which a little soda has been dissolved. After the infant's 
first teeth have come, thinly prepared arrow-root, or equal 
parts of cow's milk and water, may be given two or three 
times daily, in addition to the regular food. Never use a 
nursing bottle with glass or rubber tubing ; a plain bottle, 
with a pure rubber nipple, is the best. 

EARACHE. 

Place a little cotton-wool, saturated with chloroform, in a 
new clay pipe ; insert the stem of the pipe in the patient's 
ear, close the lips over the bowl of the pipe and blow gent- 
ly. The evaporating chloroform will relieve the pain imme- 
diately. Warm poultices, or a drop of warm olive oil, mixed 
with a like amount of laudanum, dropped into the ear, may 
also be used. If there is a discharge, syringe the ear very 
gently with tepid water, adding to each teacupful one tea- 
spoonful of the solution of carbolic acid. Chronic dis- 

10 
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-charges from the ears are, usually, the result of a scrofulous 
taint in the blood. 

FOR KroNEV TROUBLES. 

A piece of saltpeter as large as a kernel of wheat eaten 
<iry once in two days or every day for two or three weeks, is 
an excellent remedy (dose for children less, according to 
age, dissolved in water). 

TO SWEETEN THE BREATH. 

Wash the mouth thoroughly with salaeratus water, after- 
wards rinsing well with clear cold water. If the stomach is 
sour, a little of the mixture might be swallowed to neutralize 
the acidity. If the cause is decayed teeth, have them ex- 
tracted. If the cause is catarrh, that should be looked af- 
ter. In some cases the whole system should be cleansed by 
the use of alteratives and cathartics. If the system is run 
down tonics should also be used. 

TO CURE THE HICCOUGHS. 

Take a pinch of Scotch snuff. The sneezing will stop 
them. 

NEURALGIA. 

One of the simplest remedies for neuralgia is the essence 
of peppermint. Bathe the part affected, keeping the hand 
over it. It will burn and drw but not blister. 

WHAT MUST WE EAT ? 

Many people who are in reasonable health complain that 
they have no appetite. All persons should not eat alike, but 
according to their occupations. If your occupation is such 
as taxes your muscular strength, then make use of muscle- 
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roakiog food. It is chiefiy compo^^d of lean beef, mutton, 
wheat, rye, oatmeal, beans, peas, milk and cheese. Students 
and men who work hard with their heads, and but little 
with their arms, need more of brain-producing food, and 
less of other kinds. The brain of man and animals contains 
a small portion of phosphorus. Hence brain-producing 
food must contain this element, which is found most in oys- 
ters, eggs, fish, lean meat, wheat, peas and beans. The 
.prize-fighter, who wants muscle, and little brain, trains on 
nearly raw beef, which is clear muscle. Students, who want 
brain, and less muscle, must adopt a more fishy diet. 

The third class of food consists largely of carbon as an 
element. Such articles are butter, sugar, fat meat, sweet 
oil, potatoes, rice, Indian corn, and the like. They are main- 
ly consumed in the system for the purpose of keeping up the 
animal heat. Just as coal, which is nearly pure carbon, 
warms our rooms, so do thase kinds of food warm our bodies. 

A fourth class of food consists of fruits and vegetables of 
a watery nature ; these most persons, and especially those 
of a sedentarjj life, would do well to eat in larger quantity 
than at present. The laws of health require coarse kinds 
and parts of food to be eaten with the fine. 

ACCIDENTS — HOW TO AVOID THEM. 

1 . Always look in the direction in which you are moving. 

2. Never leave a car, or other public vehicle, when it is 
in motion. 

3. Never put your head or arms out of a vehicle when it 
is in motion. 

4. If a horse runs away with you, remain in the vehicle 
rather than risk the danger of jumping from it. 
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5. In thunder stornis keep away from the trees, metallic 
substances, doors and windows. The lower part of a house 
is the safer. 

6. Never play with firearms. Always keep them beyond 
the reach of children. 

7. Avoid charcoal fumes ; they are deadly when confined 
in a close room. 

8. Illuminating gas ; be sure to turn it off. Never blow 
it out 

9. When gas can be smelt in an apartment always air the 
room well before striking a match or bringing a light. 

10. When very cold move quickly. If any part of the 
body is frozen rub it with snow, and keep from the fire. 

11. Change wet clothing as soon as possible. 

12. Carefully avoid exposure to night air in malarial dis- 
tricts. 

13. If necessary to go into an old vault or well, first in- 
troduce a burning candle. If the light bums low and finally 
goes out, carbonic acid gas is present and the place is un- 
safe to enter. Unslacked lime will absorb the gas and purify 
the air. 

14. Avoid walking on railroad tracks and icy sidewalks. 

15. When awake, very young children should never be 
left alone. 

16. Do not go, with^loose hair or flowing garments, near 
dangerous machinery. 

1 7. Never touch gunpowder after dark. 

18. Never fondle a strangejdog. 

19. Never light a fire with kerosene. 

20. Fill and trim your lamps in the daytime. Never 
trim or fill a lighted lamp. 
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21. Keep matches in a closed tin box. 

22. Have your horses rough shod as soon as the ground 
freezes. 

23. When feeling dizzy or seasick, lie down. 

24. Do not close the damper of your stove too early. 
Better waste coal than run the risk of suffocation by gas. 

25. When climbing a ladder, look up and not down. 

26. In railroad traveling take the centre of the car, and 
the middle car of the train, for safety. 



HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 



TN cleaning house begin with the attic. 

-*• In a sick-room, fill paper bags with coal and lay on the 

fire. 

Oil of lavender will drive away flies. 

To cut hard butter easily, dip the knife blade into hot 
water. 

When peeling onions, keep your hands and the onions 
under water. 

To prevent mustard plasters from blmtering mix with the 
white of an egg. 

To fasten labels to tin cans, add one leaspoonful brown 
sugar to one quart of paste. 

There are redwood trees in California Qver thirty feel in 
diameter, and over 200 feet high,^ i^' 

Average American's weight is 14 ij^ pounds for the man, 
and i24j4 pounds for the woman. 
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The greatest export of the United States is raw cotton ; 
over three-fourlhs of all that is grown is sent out of the 
country. 

To brighten the inside of a coffee or teapot, fill with wat- 
er, add a small piece of soap and let it boil about forty-five 
minutes. 

Mosquitos may be kept away by sponging the body with 
a diluted extract of pennyroyal, which also allays the pain 
of their bites. 

Powdered alum or borax, sprinkled upon pantry shelves or 
wherever ants are troublesome, will effectually relieve house- 
keepers from these pests. 

Kerosene oil will make tin teakettles as bright as new. 
Saturate a woolen rag and rub with it. It will also remove 
stains from and clean varnished furniture. 

A heavy chalk-mark laid a finger's distance from your 
sugar-box and all around (there must be no space not cov*- 
ered) will surely prevent ants Irdm troubling. 

A good way to clean Japanese ware is to wash it with a 
sponge dipped in clean, cold water, wipe it dry and polish 
it with dry flour well rubbed on with a soft cloth. 

Over three-eighths of our words come from the Latin, 
over one-fourth from the French, about one-tenth from the 
Greek. But few are derived from other languages. 

To clean brass, immerse or wash it several times in sour 
milk or whey, this will brighten it without scouring ; it may 
then be scoured with a woolen cl<Hh dipped in ashes. 

Cockroaches and Water Bugs can be destroyed with a 
mixture of chloride of lime and sweetened water, or with- 
pulverized borax^ scattered freely wherever the insects ap- 
pear. 
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Save all your broken and crooked carpet tacks, and keep 
them in a box in the kitchen, for cleaning bottles. They are 
better than shot, for the sharp edges scrape off all the stains. 

A washing compound m^y be made by taking one gallon 
soft soap, one-half pound sal-soda, and four ounces benzine. 
Dissolve the soap and sal-soda in warm soft water and then 
add the benzine. 

Before woolen clothes or furs are put away, for the sum- 
mer, they should be well aired in the hot sun, then sprinkled 
with gum camphor and sewed up in linen. This is a sure 
protection against moths. 

To clean smoky marble, brush a paste of chloride of lime 
and water over the eptire surface ; grease spots can be re- 
moved from marble by applying a paste of crude potash and 
whiting in this manner. 

A man may be dirty while about dirty work, but no long- 
er. The dirty work done, he must return to cleanliness. Try 
washing the whole body and dressing in clean, dry clothes, 
and see how much you will be rested and invigorated. 

The supply of water to plants through their roots is always 
more abundant when the soil is kept warm ; hence, when 
plants begm to wilt, mere warming the earth around the 
roots will Sometimes cause them to revive. But it must be 
remembered that roots (except those of aquatics) need air 
to breathe, and hence they must not be drowned. 

Bedbugs may be destroyed by kerosene oil, applied, with 
a feather, to the joints, cracks and corners of the bedstead. 
When bedbugs infest walls and floors, wash both freely with 
kerosene, and repeat the operation until the pests are exter- 
minated. All old wall-paper should be removed, and no 
room newly papered so long as there is a suspicion that bed- 
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bugs infest it. Never use corrosive sublimate. It is a dan- 
gerous poison. 

The Baptist church is the largest evangelical denomina- 
tion in the United States, having about 2,2500,000 mem- 
bers; the Methodist has about 1,700,000 members; Lu- 
theran, 950,000; Presbyterian, 600,000; Christian, 591,- 
000; Congregational, 385,000 ; Protestant Episcopal, 345,- 
000; Universalist, 27,000; Unitarian, 18,000, and Roman 
Catholic, 6,800,000. 

The much despised skunk is a good entomologist, and 
the farmer and gardener make a great mistake in persecut- 
ing and destroying this humble little animal. He will sit 
an hour at a time gathering in the destructive beetles. He 
is a persistent hunter, and in his nocturnal rambles moves 
along with his nose close to the ground ; his sense of smell 
is so acute that not an insect, not a larva, above ground or 
below, can escape him, his eyes now glow with unusual bril- 
liancy as he scans every leaf and branch for the hidden prey. 
About tobacco plantations his services in destroying the 
tobacco worms are considered valuable. 

At the Head. — The dairying business is the largest single 
industry in the United States. The facts are simply stupen- 
dous when they are considered. There are over $32,000,- 
000,000 invested in dairying, an amount almost double the 
money invested in banking and commercial industries. It 
is estimated that it requires 15,000,000 cows to supply the 
demand for milk and its products in the United States. To 
feed these cows 60,000,000 acres of land are under cultiva- 
tion. The agricultural and dairy machinery and implements 
in use are worth $200,000,000. The men employed in the 
business number 750,000 and the horses 1,000,000. The 
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cows and horses consume annually 30,000,000 tons of hay, 
nearly 90,000,000 bushels of cornmeal, about the same 
amount of oatmeal, 275,000,000 bushels of oats, 2,000,000 
bushels of bran, and 30,000,000 bushels of corn, to say noth- 
ing of the brewery grains, sprouts and other questionable 
feed of various kinds that are used to a great extent. It 
costs ;?450,ooo,ooo to feed these cows and horses. The av- 
erage price paid for the labor necessary in the dairy business 
is probably ;?20 a month, amounting to $180,000,000 a year. 
The average cow yields 450 gallons of milk a year, which 
gives a total product of 6,750,000.000 gallons. Twelve 
cents a gallon is a fair price to estimate the value of this 
milk at — a total return to the dairy farmers of $810,000,000, 
it they sold all their milk as milk. But 50 per cent, of the 
milk is made into cheese and butter. It takes 2 7 pounds of 
milk to make i pound oi butter, and about 10 pounds to 
make i pound of cheese. There is the same amount of nu- 
trition in 8^ pounds of milk that there is in one pound of 
beef. A fat steer furnishes 50 per cent, of boneless beef, 
but it would require about 24,000,000 steers, weighing 1,500 
pounds each to produce the same amount of nutrition as the 
annual milk product does. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
VINES AND SHRUBS. 



THE CODLING MOTH. 

'T^HE University of California has been engaged in im- 
^ portant experiments in the spray and hand treatments 
for the codling moth on apple trees. The average fruit 
grower uses too large a proportion of the poisonous element 
in his solutions. At the University the following . arsenical 
poisons were sprayed upon trees : Paris green, one pound to 
1 60 gallons water, with two pounds of soap; London pur- 
ple, one pound to 160 gallons water; London purple, 
one pound to 80 gallons water ; white arsenic, one pound 
to 320 gallons water ; white arsenic, one pound to 640 gal- 
lons of water, with soap. Paris green and London purple 
gave the best results. The application of a wash with a pound 
of Paris green to 160 gallons of water gave a gain of over 
70 per cent, of good apples, without doing any injury to fo- 
liage or fruit. From an experiment to determine the effica- 
cy of band for trapping the codling moth, it was found that 
the bands catch less than hali* of the worms, which gain ac- 
cess to the fruit, and yet the destruction of this proportion 
of fully fed and healthy larvae must be considered very sat- 
isfactory. 
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APPLETREE BORER. 

The best way to protect the trees from this pest is to first 
remove the dirt immediately around the base of the tree 
some time in the last week of May. Clean off all the rough 
bark from the trunk and large limbs. Then give the trunk 
and large branches a good coating of water-slacked lime 
prepared the day before. When dry replace the dirt and 
repeat every year afterwards. The work would be more 
thorough if a second wash was given to the trees the last week 
of July each year. 

SPRAY THE PLUM. * 

A May number of the American Garden says it might 
well print the following facts in relation to the successful cul- 
ture of plums, in burnished letters of gold : 

"We can grow $ill the plums, domestic and foreign 
peaches, apricots, nectarines and other fruits, in every part 
of this wide country where the trees will withstand the cli- 
mate, without any damage from the plum curculio, by spray- 
ing the trees with arsenical poisons, Paris green and London 
purple, one pound of either to fifty or sixty gallons of water, 
properly with a spraying pump. First, just before the 
blossom buds open. Second, two weeks atter the petals fall ; 
if a weak soap emulsion is used at this spraying to mix the 
poison in it will also destroy leaf lice, aphis, bugs and all 
other insects injurious to the fruit and foliage. Then a 
spraying about June lo, and your fruit is safe. 

" The plum curculio is a native of this continent. Its na- 
tive natural food plant was the different species of wild 
plums. When they are present among other fruit trees in 
plenty it seeks out and prefers them for food above all oth- 
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€rp, with possibly the exception of the foreign plums, and 
scarcely one will be found on any other fruit." 

If this is true, it may account for the great success of the 
western man in plum raising, after he had introduced an oc- 
casional wild plum tree through his orchard, and who be- 
lieved that the fallow of the wild plums was the real cause 
of his large annual crops. As, however, his wild plums 
fruited equally well with the cultivated varieties, the wild 
fallow theory may, after all, be the correct one. In either 
case, the scattering of different species of wild plums among 
your orchard favorites is indicated as a proper course to 
pursue. 



SOILS.— FRUIT TREES. 



APILES. 

The apple will grow on a great variety of soils, but it sel- 
dom thrives on very dry sands, or soils saturated with mois- 
ture. Its favorite soil is a strong loam of a limestone nature. 
A deep, strong, gravelly, marly or clayey loam, or a strong 
sandy loam on a gravelly subsoil, produces the greatest crops 
and the highest flavored fruit, as well as the utmost longevity 
of the trees. Such a soil is moist rather than dry, the most 
favorable condition for this fruit. Too damp soils may be 
rendered fit for the apple tree by thorough drainage, and too 
dry ones by deep subsoil plowing or trenching, where the 
subsoil is of a heavy texture ; and many New England or- 
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chards are very flourishing and productive on soils so stony 
and rock-covered as to be unfit for any other crop. 

As regards site, apple orchards, as a rule, do best on north- 
ern, or northeastern slopes, particularly in northern New- 
England. 

PEARS. 

The pear will do its best on a strong loam oi moderate 
depth on a dry subsoil ; yet it will adapt itself to as great a 
variety of soils as any fruit tree. But the pear should never 
be set in a soil that is wet the greater portion of the year, 
and too rich soil will produce so rapid a growth that the tree 
will be more liable to blight, as the wood will be soft. Soils 
that are too light may be improved by trenching, if the sub- 
soil is heavier, or by top-dressing with heavy muck and river 
mud if it is not. 

PREPARATION OF SOIL. 

When possible, it is best to select ground where a hoed 
crop has been grown for a year or two preyious ; or, grain- 
crops often leave the land in sufficiently good condition. 
Grass lands may be used, if the sod is turned under six or 
eight months previously, in time to rot. When necessary^ 
trees may be planted in sod land, being careful to have good 
fine soil in among the roots. If the sods, after planting, are 
reversed, and the ground covered with a thick mulch, they 
will usually quickly rot. Low wet lands should not be se- 
lected for planting, unless first under-drained or surface- 
drained. To insure good trees, land should be in as good 
condition as for a crop of wheat, corn or potatoes. 

.Soils that are rich or rich prairie soils require very little, if 
any, manure ; an occasional application of bone-dust, wood 
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ashes, muck or chip dirt being better than stable manure. 
On most other soils, if crops are grown between the rows of 
trees the young trees will be sufficiently enriched by what is 
given to the growing crops. As trees live from twenty to 
one hundred years, they are well worth careful planting. A 
few broken pieces ot bones, scattered around in the holes, 
and covered with soil, are excellent to have underneath the 
trees. Never allow fresh manure to come in direct contact 
with the roots, 

PLANTING. 

Dig holes in the first place, large enough to admit the 
roots of the tree to spread out in their natural position. 
Then, having the tree pruned as above directed, let one per- 
son hold it in an upright position and the other shovel in the 
earth, carefully putting the finest and best from the surface 
in among the roots, filling every space and bringing the roots 
in contact with the soil. When the earth is nearly filled in, 
a pail of water may be thrown on to settle and wash in the 
earth around the roots ; then fill in the remainder, and tread 
gently with the foot. Guard against planting too deep. 
Standard trees should be planted about as deep as they 
stood in the nursery. This can be ascertained by the earth 
mark on the tree. Du^arf pears should be planted from 
two to four inches deeper than they stood in the nursery. 
Plant them so all the stock on which they are budded, 
(Quince stock) is under the ground. The quince stock can 
be told from the pear stock by the bulge or knot, where the 
pear was budded on the quince. In very dry or gravelly 
soils, the holes should be twice the usual size and depth, ant} 
filled in with good loamy soil. 
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MULCHING. 

When the tree is planted, throw around it as far as the 
roots extend, and a foot beyond, three to four inches deep 
of rough manure or litter. This is particularly necessary in 
dry ground, and is highly advantageous everywhere, both in 
spring and fall planting. It prevents the ground from baking 
or cracking, and maintains an equal temperature about the 
roots. Do not fail to mulch, 

STAKING. 

If trees are tall and much exposed to winds, a stake 
should be planted with the tree, to which it should be tied 
in such manner as to avoid chafing. A piece of matting or 
cloth may be put between the tree and the stake. 

WATERING. 

Trees seldom require watering, except in very dry weather. 
Probably more trees are killed than saved by injudicious 
watering. One good watering once a week at night, and re- 
peated the next morning, is far better than ten times as 
often if improperly done. The right way is to draw away a 
little of the soil from the side of the tree and allow all the 
water that the soil will absorb to soak in, then replace the 
dry soil. Repeat this the following morning. By following 
these directions there will be no " baking " of the ground 
about the tree, and the soil underneath will keep moist for 
several days, because of the mulching of loose and dry 
earth on top. 
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CULTURE, PRUNING, ETC. 



Frequent cultivation is essential to the growth of young 
orchards ; but after the trees have come into bearing, there 
is no objection to seeding the ground with clover, provided 
the grass is cut and used as a mulch about the trees. If the 
orchard is thus seeded, it should be plowed once in every 
four or five years and cultivated with a hoed crop for a year 
or two ; but when plowing near the trees, be careful not to 
plow the ground deep enough to mutilate the roots. There 
is no serious objection to curing the clover for fodder, if a 
liberal amount of stable manure and ashes are returned to 
the ground ; but many remove the hay and forget to return 
the manure. 

As to pruning, we will suppose that, the second spring 
after planting, the branches were well cut back. Then as 
soon as growth commences, numerous sprouts or shoots will 
stairt on each limb. All of these sprouts should be rubbed 
off except the one nearest the end of the limb. When prun- 
ing, it is well to remember that the way a bud points is the 
way the limb will grow ; so if you want the limb to grow 
downward, prune so as to leave the last bud on the lower 
side ; if you desire an upward growth, leave the last bud 
on top. 

Pruning can be done in August or in early spring before 
the sap begins to flow. The August pruning should be lim- 
ited to cutting out the surplus branches, deferring until 
spring the heading in of the limbs that have made too long 
a growth. 
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Many varieties of standard pears and plums require an an- 
nual heading in as well as the removal of surplus limbs. 
Cherries and quinces require but little pruning except to 
keep the tree in symmetrical form. Dwarf pears require 
garden culture and annual pruning. Peaches require severe 
annual pruning. 

In pruning all varieties of fruit trees, except dwarf pears 
and quinces, the importance of forming a branching head, 
so as to admit the sun and air to the middle of the tree, 
should not be overlooked. It is well to burn all limbs and 
branches removed, using the ashes as a fertilizer. 

WASHES. 

All young trees are greatly benefitted by an annual wash 
of strong soap suds or lye made from wood ashes, which 
should be applied early in the spring. The addition of a 
gill of carbolic acid to each gallon of wash is recommended. 
As the trees get larger, instead of the wash, wood ashes can 
be thrown through the tree, while the limbs are damp, with 
very good results. During the summer, if any disease de- 
velops itself on the tree, wash it with soap suds and carbolic 
acid, after carefully removing the affected portions. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Wood ashes are unquestionably the best fertilizer for all 
kinds of fruit trees, but these should be supplemented with 
stable manure or muck mixed with lime. 

THINNING OUT THE FRUIT. 

Many varieties of apples, pears and peaches are naturally 
so productive that they will often set more fruit than the 
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tree can properly mature. When this occurs, it is highly 
important to thin out from one- fourth to one-half of the crop 
as soon as it fairly sets. 

PLUMS. 

The plum is quite hardy, and will grow vigorously in al- 
most every part of this country, but succeeds best in heavy 
loams, or in soils in which there is a mixture of clay. Where 
the soil is light and sandy, we recommend using yellow loam 
or yellow clay, in the place of manure. Swamp muck is al- 
so excellent ; especially that from salt water marshes. Com- 
mon salt sprinkled about the trees will do them good. Plums 
do well, when planted in a hen yard, or where the fowls have 
free access to the trees, as they will destroy the insects that 
trouble many varieties. 

CHERRIES. 

A dry soil for the cherry is the universal maxim, and al- 
though it is so hardy that it will grow and thrive in a great 
variety of soils, yet a good sandy or gravelly loam is its fa- 
vorite place. It will grow in much thinner and dryer soils 
than most other fruit trees, but a deep and mellow soil of 
good quality will produce the best fruit. 

The Duke and Morello varieties are so hardy that they 
will bear exposure without injury. In many places it is well 
to plant on the north side of hills in order to retard the 
growth in the spring, that the bloom may not be injured by 
frosts. 

To prevent the ravages of mice in winter either keep the 
snow trodden down around the trees, or protect them with 
coal-tarred sheathing paper. 
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The black knot on plum trees is thought by some to be 
caused by a weakened condition of young trees from over-' 
bearing. This can be prevented by thinning out the fruit 
when first set. When the black knot does appear, if on the 
small branches, cut off the limbs and burn them ; if on the 
trunk or large branches, paint the spots with a mixture of 
turpentine and sulphur, to kill the fungus. 

In buying fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, 
select mostly those sorts, and from the nurseries whose stock 
has done the best in your locality. It may be well to try a 
few new kinds, if they appear to be as well suited to your 
soil and climate. 

CURRANTS. 



Plant 4 feet apart ^ 4 feet between the rows ; 2500 plants 
to the acre. 

The currant is one of the easiest fruits to grow, giving 
crops even when entirely neglected, and yet few fruits repay 
rich culture so well, under favorable circumstances. Single 
globes of the Cherry and Versailles varieties have measured 
I J^ inches around, and those of the Black Naples, even 
larger. 

The plants do well on all soils. The richer the ground, 
the heavier will be the crops of berries ; their size will also 
be increased. 

MULCHING. 

Coarse manure, cut grass, marsh hay, straw, cornstalks, 
pine needles, leaf mould or leaves, should be applied at 
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least two inches thick, and one foot wide on each side of 
the plants, while it is better if possible to have it twice as 
thick, and two or three feet wide ; mulching is necessary in 
the north only upon very dry soils, or in dry seasons. 

PRUNING AND HARDINESS. 

The vigor of the plants may be kept up for many years 
by cutting out all old canes that show signs of failing, and 
in annually cutting back or thinning out the young shoots, 
one-third or one-half. This pruning may be done in Octo- 
ber or November or during the Winter, or before growth 
commences in the Spring, and will be found to greatly add 
to the size of the fruit and to the productiveness of the 
plants. 

DESTROYING THE CURRANT WORM. 

This is easily destroyed by mixing a spoonful of pulver- 
ized white Hellebore (a poison and which can be obtoined 
in any drug store for lo or 15 cents per pound) in a pailful 
of water, and sprinkling the bushes upon which the worms 
appear. Another method is to mix a spoonful of kerosene 
or coal oil with a gallon of strong soap suds or water, and 
sprinkle it over the bushes with a whisk broom. Aiiother 
plan for destroying the worms is to make a mixture of half 
a pailful of wood ashes, and one pint each of powdered 
hellebore and flour of sulphur, and dust it lightly over the 
worms while the foliage is damp. It is said that dry wood 
ashes alone, or soot, will also destroy them. 

Due care should be taken not to apply the solutions too 
strongly or too frequently, and not to use any poisonous 
preparations when the fruit is large or ripening. The worms 
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appear on the underside of the leaves, and the secret of suc- 
cess is in applying the solution as soon as the worm appears. 
Two or three applications during a season are usually suffi- 
cient. 

YIELD AND PROFITS. 

Average yield, 150 bushels per acre ; average price, three 
to five dollars per bushel. The bushes commence bearing 
the second year after planting and increase in yield as they 
grow larger. 



RASPBERRIES. 



Plant 4 to y/eetapartyj to 4 feet between the rows ; 2000 
plants to the acre. 

The Raspberry is one of our most popular fruits, and be- 
ing very easily grown, is destined to be still more widely 
planted as the superior qualities of some of the newer sorts 
become more generally known. There are, perhaps, none 
of the smaller Iruits that give a larger share of unalloyed 
enjoyment than does this. Besides the pleasure that the 
berries give in adding to the variety of our tables, either as 
picked and eaten when fresh and sparkling with drops of 
dew, or as they come icy cold from the refrigerator or ice- 
house during the hot days of summer, they are also said to 
be especially beneficial to those who are suffering from rheu- 
matism or gout, as they seem to be possessed of considera- 
ble medicinal properties. The mild acid of the fruit is not 
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very liable to undergo fermentation in the stomach, and, 
consequently, proves an agreeable and healthful fruit to 
nearly all who use it in moderate quantities. In the form of 
raspberry vinegar or syrup, or in the making of preserves, 
tarts, ices, and jellies, the fruits proves, also, exceedingly 
welcome at other seasons of the year. 

SOILS. 

Though the raspberry can be grown on almost any soil, 
yet to grow the berries in their greatest perfection, it is well, 
when practicable, to select such soils as are best adapted to 
the plants. A rich, gravelly soil, or a good moist loam, are 
perhaps most generally acceptable to the raspberry. The 
plants also do well on sandy loams, especially if deep, and 
will ripen their fruit some days earlier on such soils. It is 
not advisable to plant the red varieties on hard clay lands, 
as only moderate crops can thus be obtained ; nor should 
they be planted on low, wet soils that are under water in 
winter. The black varieties, however, are more easily suit- 
ed, and give good crops (but not the best) even on hard 
clay or wet soil. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING. 

Though raspberries can be planted on new land or on sod 
land after the sod has been turned under, yet a plot that 
has previously been occupied by hoed crops or grain is more 
desirable and can be easier worked. In planting largely it 
is usual to run a plow eight or ten inches deep, and to scat- 
ter the manure along in the furrows. The roots of the 
plants should be kept damp while planting, keeping the 
greater number of the plants covered in a box, wagon, or. 
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wheelbarrow until needed. The soil can be quickly and 
easily pulled back into the furrows, in covering the roots, by 
using a hoe or running a small plow. When planting in 
limited quantities, then the manure can be spread broadcast 
before spading or plowing the ground, retaining a portion of 
the fertilizer for placing above or below the roots of the 
plants. When using a spade make the holes sufficiently 
large to allow the roots to be spread out, and place the 
plants about as deep as they originally ,had been grown. 
Unless the soil is wet, it is always well to firm it a little with 
the foot before filling in the last inch or two of soil. 

This " firming " of the soil should also be performed in 
setting out all other plants or trees, as it greatly assists in 
retaining the moisture in the soil. In March or April no 
shading is required for any of the hard-wood plants, and in- 
deed it is seldom needed except when planting late in the 
spring, when the plants are out in leaf. 

. After setting out raspberries or blackberries it is best to 
cut off the canes within from two to six inches of the ground, 
as a much stronger growth for the next year's crop can be 
obtained in this way. A few scattering plants might be left 
a foot or two high if specimen berries are wanted, though 
the largest sized samples can seldom be obtained the first 
season. In fall planting this cutting back is not necessary, 
though I usually consider it to be beneficial. 

MANURES AND FERTILIZERS. 

Though old stable manure is, perhaps, the best for general 
use, yet there are quite a number of other fertilizers that can 
be used to good advantage. On clayey loams, or heavy 
soils, fresh stable manure will help to make the soil more 
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riable and easier to cultivate. On light soils or sandy loams, 
good barnyard manure is probably the best, as it is less 
heating than that from the stable. Decomposed sods and 
muck are both good for nearly all fruits, and especially if 
left exposed to the action of the frost in a barnyard during 
the winter. Leaf-mold or soil from the woods is also an 
excellent assistant. Bone-dust or ground bone, or guano or 
hen manure, at the rate of from 500 to 1000 pounds to the 
acre, may be applied broadcast, and harrowed in, or placed 
on the surface before hoeing or cultivation. Wood ashes 
applied on the surface in spring or summer, and afterwards 
worked in, are excellent for all fruits. When stable manure 
is scarce or high priced, it is cheaper and easier to use some 
of these concentrated fertilizers instead, and even when the 
manure is easily obtained, I think I would prefer to use' a 
combination of manure, bone-dust and wood ashes, not 
mixing them, but applying them either at the same time, or 
at different times in the season just before hoeing or culti- 
vating. Salt, applied broadcast at the rate of frpm one and 
a half to three bushels per acre, is beneficial. On very rich 
soil, or on good prairie soils, an application of ground bone 
and wood ashes will probably be all that will usually be re- 
quired. Many of the patent fertilizers are good, but should 
always be spread broadcast and should be used either spar- 
ingly or around only a few plants, until their properties are 
well understood. The pleasure that will be obtained in ex- 
perimenting with them will make up for any slight mishaps 
that may occur. 

HllOa^ ON CULTIVATION. 

By planting in rows, so as to permit of using horse-power 
in cultivation, it is possible usually to raise fruit at much 
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less expense, as more work can be accomplished with a plow 
or cultivator in an hour or two than a man would complete 
in two days. The oftener that newly set plants can be hoed 
or cultivated the first season, the stronger will be their 
growth. It is very important that a good start should be 
obtained, as a plant that is stunted in its growth the first sea- 
son seldom becomes as vigorous as one that is liberally 
treated and well cultivated the first year. Good cultivation 
on some soils will almost take the place of manuring. 
Most fruit plants will give good cro'l)s if only hoed or culti- 
vated once or twice in a season, but to have them grow to 
perfection, once every three or four weeks is none too often. 
When using a plow around young plants, the soil may first 
be plowed away from them, and immediately plowed back 
again. If in a garden, it may then be smoothed over with 
a rake or hoe. 

In the course of a few weeks, when the weeds commence 
to grow, the soil may be again stirred with a cultivator or 
hoe, and afterwards hoed, cultivated or plowed as often as 
desired. Frequently, small weeds can be easily smothered 
or destroyed by covering them with an inch or two of soil, 
and allowing it to remain for two or three weeks, or until 
the next hoeing. The ground should nearly always be kept 
as nearly level as possible, except where the soil is very wet, 
or where surface drainage is desired. 

CULTIVATION AFTER THE FIRST SEASON. 

In March or April, after the weeds commence to grow, 
the plow may be run between the rows, if ground is suitable. 
Among raspberries, blackberries and grape vines, it should 
be run quite shallow, as the roots usually extend nearer the 
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surface of the ground. All weeds or refuse matter should 
then be carefully hoed out from among the plants, and either 
carried away or scraped into the furrows made by the plow, 
to be afterwards smothered or covered with soil. The plants 
may then be hoed or cultivated at intervals until in blossom, 
when all cultivation should cease until after the fruit is 
picked. Currants and gooseberries may be cultivated all 
the second summer, as they do not ifsually come into bear- 
ing much until the second or third year after planting. As 
blackberries do not blossbm until after raspberries, they can 
also be cultivated later. On this account it is better, when 
using horse-power in cultivation, to place these different 
fruits either in separate rows, or in parts of the same rows 
by themselves. However, when not convenient this need 
not be done, as it makes very little difference, especially afr 
ter the second season. 

SUMMER PRUNING. 

The first season only two or three raspberry shoots or 
canes should be allowed to grow up from each hill ; any oth- 
ers should be hoed down the same as weeds, where fruit is 
the object. In June, July and August, or as soon as the 
canes reach a height of from two to three feet, the tops 
should be pinched or broken off with the thumb and finger. 
The more vigorous shoots may be allowed to grow to even 
three feet in height, if desired. If this summer pruning 
should be neglected the first year until the canes have grown 
quite tall, then it is probably best not to cut them back quite 
so far. A knife or shears will sometimes be required where 
there is much of a growth to be taken off. 

This pinching off of the canes causes them to send out 
lateral shoots, so that nearly double the crop can be obtained 
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by doing so. Where these lateral shoots have made a growth 
of a foot from the canes, they can be pinched off, causing 
them to put out new laterals. This second heading back 
may be deferred until early in spring, when desired. When 
treated in this way the plants become quite strong and 
stocky, and are enabled to withstand ordinary winds, and to 
hold up their fruit without the assistance of stakes. After 
the first year raspberries need not be pirtched off until the 
canes are from three to three and a half feet high. Some of 
the laterals, growing nearly upright, afterwards give a height 
to the plants of from four to five feet, which is high enough. 

WINTER PRUNING. 

This should be done when the winter is over. All the old 
canes, or such as had fruit upon tljem, should be cut out at 
this pruning, as fruit is only produced on raspberry or black- 
berry canes of the previous year's growth. With a pair of 
pruning shears and thick gloves, this part can be easily done ; 
or a short briar hook on a long handle can be used. 

In pruning the bearing canes in spring, the laterals should 
be cut back to within about a foot of the main stems, or 
when the tips are frozen, to a point back of where they have 
been winter killed. The frozen canes are usually of a differ- 
ent color from the rest of the wood. 

MULCHING. 

Use same means as advised for currants. Boards or 
pieces of boards, placed along the rows, or a few large flat 
stones placed by the plants, sometimes assist greatly in keep-* 
ing the soil moist underneath, and consequently assist in ob- 
taining large and finer berries. Mulching should be done in 
May or June. 
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THE RASPBERRY RUST. 

The raspberry is effected by very few diseases, and of 
these the **rust" is about the only one of any importance. 
By using a little watchfulness and care, it can easily be 
stamped out, but if too long neglected, it will destroy entire 
plantations of raspberries and blackberries. The "rust" 
{aregma buibosum) \s a bright golden or orange red fungus 
(sometimes turning black), that forms on the under sides of 
the leaves, causing them to curl or shrivel up. The plants, 
when aifected, soon lose their vigor, and become useless for 
fruiting. 

The surest method to crush out the disease is to at once 
dig up all the plants aifected, and burn both root and 
branch. If removed while the foliage is damp, the " rust " 
will be less likely to shake 'off and spread to other bushes. 
No other raspberry or blackberry plant should be planted in 
the same place until nearly a year has elapsed. A top- 
dressing of lime is said to hasten the purification of the 
ground. 

Where only a portion of a plant is affected by the nist, 
then it may prove effectual to cut out such branches, and 
try some of the above experiments for driving the disease 
out of the plant and from the soil. 

WINTER PROTECTION. 

In localities or gardens that are exposed to severe sweep- 
ing winds, or where the plants have not properly matured in 
the fall, there it is often necessary to cover varieties that are 
usually considered nearly hardy. However, quite hardy va- 
rieties often give enough finer fruit to pay for any little 
trouble that may be required in covering them. 
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Bend the canes to the ground, and cover the tops or the 
entire canes with 2 to 4 inches of soil. By using a digging 
fprk or weight (small ^oys will answer) to keep the canes in 
place, it is possible for a man to cover quite a plot in an 
h6ur or two. 

When giving winter protection, the plants may be pruned 
in the tall, instead of in the spring, as they will then require 
less covering. They should not be uncovered in the spring 
until all danger from cold winds is past, or until about the 
time that the buds commence to swell. Mulching the ground 
in winter is often practiced, even when the canes themselves 
are not covered. 

YIELD AND PROFITS. 

The raspberry is one of the most profitable of fruits to 
grow, and when suitable kinds are selected, pays very hand- 
somely. In the Boston, New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets,, good berries frequently sell at 25 cents a quart, at 
which times it is no unusual thing for a good sized one horse 
load of berries to sell for $ 100 to $200. The average price of 
recent years, in New York city, has been from 10 to 15 cents 
a quart, or from $3 to $^ per bushel. Sometimes a little 
lower, and at other times considerably higher, for large or 
early berries. 

The average yield of the red varieties is about 2000 quarts 
per acre, or from 50 to 60 bushels. Black caps range in 
yield from 50 to 150 bushels to the acre. Some of the red 
varieties have been known to produce at the rate of two or 
three times these figures. The average profits are about 
;Ji50 per acre ; oftener the profits are about J too per acre, 
but it is no unusual thing to have the fruit sell at from JI200 
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to ^400 per acre, and at times even higher figures are at- 
tained. 

Seldom is there a village or town to be found in which 
there is an over-supply of this fruit, and as the raspberry is 
an annual bearer, and an easy fruit to grow, it proves one of 
the best in furnishing a steady income. Where space is lim- 
ited they can be planted along the fences, thus requiring no 
stakes ; or placed in tree rows, where a partial shade is often 
a benefit instead of an objection. A few plants scattered 
around in the garden, and yielding from ten to seventy-five 
cents* worth of fruit per plant, will furnish spending money 
that will no doubt prove acceptable to either the young folks 
or their elders. 



STRAWBERRIES. 



First of the small fruits in the month of June comes the 
beautiful, wholesome and appetizing strawberry. The profits 
which may result from its cultivation, when properly con- 
ducted, are enough to satisfy the highest expectations. 

Plant in March, April, May, September, October or No- 
vember, on good ground, deeply worked and well manured. 
Vegetable manure (muck, rotted turf, wood soil, ashes, etc.) 
is the best. Bone dust is excellent. Set in 3 feet rows, 15 
inches apart in row for field culture, and 15 inches each way 
for garden, leaving a pathway at every third row. Keep in 
hills with runners cut, unless troubled with the white grub. 
Cultivate clean, mulch late in the fall, uncover early in 
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spring, remove mulch after fruiting, and spade in light dress- 
ing of manure. 



BLACKBERRIES. 



Plant s to 8 feet apart, 4 to § feet between the rows; i^oo 
plants to the acre. 

The blackberry is grown throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. The fruit ripens here in August, 
succeeding most of the varieties of raspberries. Some ot 
the finer kinds produce berries from an inch to an inch and 
a half long, and prove a great addition to the appearance of 
the fruit-dish. Their rich, pleasant flavor makes them a fa- 
vorite with nearly every one, and especially when brought 
icy-cold from the refrigerator. 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATION. 

Being of a more vigorous growth than the raspberry, the 
rows or hills in which they are planted should be placed a 
foot or two further apart. Very little manure is needed by 
them after the first year, as they give better crops and prove 
more hardy when the ground is only moderately rich. Hoed 
crops may be planted between the rows the first year or 
two. The same suggestions, given under the head of rasp- 
berries, about "soils," "summer and spring pruning," "rust," 
hoeing off of suckers, and "fall planting," apply also to the 
blackberry, except that, in "summer pruning" the plants 
need not be "pinched in" quite so close. 
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HARDINESS AND WINTER PROTECTION. 



Some varieties are sufficiently hardy to withstand the 
winters of New Hampshire and Canada without protection. 
Other varieties are made more hardy by summer pruning, 
or by omitting, after the second year, all cultivation after 
the time of blossoming ; or, if cultivating after the time of 
fruiting, to cultivate at regular intervals every week or two. 
Cultivating only in the spring is the safer method, usually 
mowing down the weeds or scraping the ground with a hoe, 
when necessary. Later in the season where it is desired to 
cover half-hardy varieties, the canes may be left unpruned 
during the summer, so as to obtain a more slender growth ; 
or else the soil may be dug away from one side of the plrnts, 
and the canes more easily bent over and tops covered. 

YIELD AND PROFITS. 

Requiring but little manure, and being as easily grown as 
a field of corn, the blackberry proves one of the most profit- 
able of fruits. The yield per acre is usually from sixty to 
one hundred bushels, though, at times, one hundred and fif- 
ty bushels have been obtained. The price, in some markets, 
averages twenty cents per quart, and in others, twelve and 
fifteen cents. Some plantations yield fruit for from twenty 
to thirty years, giving an income of from $100 to J400 per 
acre. At times, $500 worth of fruit has been obtained to the 
acre. Berries from the South have, sometimes, sold in the 
Philadelphia and New York markets as high as fifty cents 
per quart. Blackberries do well even in Florida, and in 
other of the Gulf States. At the North, forty plants have 
been known to yield fully eight bushels of fruit. They will 
give a nice little income to children when planted along 
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fences, even if uncultivated after the first year. When grown 
in a grass-sod they often are very hardy, and quite produc- 
tive. 



GOOSEBERRIES. 



Plant 4 feet apart, 4 feet between rows ; 2§oo plants to 
the acre. 

The gOQseberry, when given proper care, will prove both 
popular and profitable. The fruit in a green state is often 
in great demand in the markets, and is used in quite large 
quantities for making up into tarts, pies, preserves, etc. 
When ripe, and eaten fresh from the ice-box, the berries 
prove very tempting and delicious. The use of thick gloves, 
in picking, prevents any injury to the hands from the thorns. 

SOILS AND PLANTING. 

The gooseberry requires about the same treatment as the 
currant, and the same suggestions as to planting, cultivation, 
mulching, pruning, currant worms, manuring and hardiness 
will equally well apply to it. A rich moist (not wet) loam is 
probably the best soil for it, if a selection can be made. 

PREVENTION OF MILDEW. 

. The American varieties, like the Downing, Smith's Im- 
proved and Houghton, are seldom affected, and in many 
gardens are entirely free from attacks of mildew. When it 
is feared, it is well to set out the bushes where they will be 
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shaded during^ the heat of the day. Liberal manuring each 
fall or spring, artd careful pruning so as to keep the branches 
six inches apart, is usually effective. Artificial shade, or the 
training of running beans or vines over the plants, is often 
an effectual preventive. In gardens where the mildew ap- 
pears, the crop can sometimes be saved by sprinkling the 
bushes with weak lime water, and at the same time scatter- 
ing sulphur, lime and salt upon the ground, underneath the 
branches, giving a pint ol the mixture to about every three 
large bushes. 

Heavy mulching, if the ground is well underdrained, is 
often a benefit to the gooseberry, increasing the size of the 
fruit, and preventing it from falling off. Coal ashes, applied 
two inches thick as a mulch, is an easy way of accomplish- 
ing the same ends. Liquid manure, poured frequently 
around the roots, assists in increasing the size of this, as well 
as that of other berries. The north side of fences, or of 
buildings, is often a good location for the bushes, affording 
shade, and giving later berries. 

PROFITS AND MARKETING. 

The gooseberry is usually sold while green, and in bulk. 
The fruit ranges in prices at from ;?i to $4 a bushel, and as 
the plants are generally very productive, proves quite a prof- 
itable crop. Sometimes the berries, either when green or 
ripe, are sold in quart berry baskets, packed in 32-quart 
crates. The fruit is freed from leaves at times by running 
it through a fanning mill. 
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GRAPES. 



" Stakes,'' Plant 6 to 8 feet apart, 6 to 8 feet between the 
rows ; " Trellis,'' Plant 8 to i6 feet apart, lo to i6 
feet between the rows. Number of Vines to the acre : 
Stakes — yoo ; Trellis — 250. 

The grape has been grown for at least three or four thou- 
sand years ; and man in the past, as at present, has rejoiced 
in being able to " h've under his own vines," and to partake 
of its rich fruits. In nearly all parts of the world it can be 
grown with ease, and is used in immense quantities, either 
while fresh or in the dried form as raisins. It is one of the 
most nutritious of fruits for those in health, while physicians 
frequently prescribe it to the invalid. 

Soils and Plantifig, — Almost any soil is suitable, if not 
too wet ; warm, deep soils are usually preferred. The vines 
can be planted at the same time as other fruits, and should 
be placed in the ground about as deep as they originally 
grew. Planting in large holes, allowing the roots to be 
spread out, and with pieces of bones scattered about, will 
give the best results. Manures or fertilizers should not be 
placed in contact with the roots, but may either be spaded 
in previous to planting, or applied just above the roots be- 
fore filling in all the soil. 

Cultivation and Training, — Frequent cultivation is a 
benefit, as with all other fruits, but need not be so deep for 
the grape. The first year allow only one cane to grow, 
training it to a stake, or not, as preferred. In the fall, 
either prune or not, and if north of Virginia cover with a 
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little soil, or with evergreen boughs, or other coarse material. 
The second year in the spring, cut back to three or four 
buds,t)r to within two feet of the ground. If covered the 
previous winter, then it is well not to remove the protection 
too early. Most persons prefer not to give covering, merely 
la)nng the vines down upon the ground, even when quite 
far north. This second season two shoots only should be 
allowed to grow, rubbing off all extra buds. 

The third season, having pruned these two caries off about 
tour feet from the main stem, fasten Ihem horizontally along 
the lower railing or wire of a trellis. Leave one shoot to 
grow upright about every foot, rubbing off the Test. Each 
fall or spring trim out all laterals, leaving only the two hori- 
zontal arms, and the eight or ten uprights. Two years later, 
and every year thereafter, every second or third upright 
cane may be cut back to within one bud of the main arms, 
and thus new wood for fruiting be constantly maintained. 
Another plan is to allow the canes to grow tan-shaped upon 
the trellis, renewing some of the canes occasionally by cut- 
ting them back. Still another method is to allow three or 
tour upright canes to grow to a stake, cutting one or more 
of the canes back, near the ground, occasionally, so as to 
renew the wood. 

Summer Pruning and Treatment, — ^The uprights may 
be pinched back at the tops of the stakes or trellises, which 
are usually made about five feet high. Grape vines make 
an excellent shade over walks or side doors, in which case 
the uprights may be allowed to grow more freely. Young 
shoots from the roots or below the arms should also be re- 
moved, unless wanted to renew the main arms. After the 
fruit has formed, a few of the bunches may be cut out, if too 
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thick or too many for the size of the vine. Thinning out a 
third or a half of the berries in a cluster — using small, 
pointed scissors— ^is often a benefit, making larger berries 
and finer clusters. Little lateral branches may be pinched 
back two joints beyond the first, or when too. thick remove 
the smaller ones entirely. This summer care of grape 
vines is one of the pleasantest occupations for ladies, or 
other persons who cannot readily perform the heavier duties 
of the garden, and many an enjoyable and healthful hour 
may thUs be passed " out in the open air." 

Remedies /or Mildew. — In some localities it sometimes 
happens that grape vines are troubled with mildew ; but it 
is not much to be feared by most persons. The usual rem- 
edy is to dust the vines, when damp, with powdered sulphur, 
once every week or two until the fruit commences to color. 
Another remedy is said to be a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per {blue stofUy or vitriol) sprinkled over the vines just be- 
fore the starting of buds. Another plan is to wash the canes 
with caddie acid soa-p, or a solution of sulphuret of lime, 
before the buds start. . 

The " grape rot" may also be prevented by pinning thin 
brown paper bags around the bunches, abjout ten days after 
the fruit has formed. An equally effective method, and one 
that keeps the color of the grapes better, is to pin thick, 
crossbarred mosquito netting around the clusters, when 
small, keeping these on also until the close of the season. 
A board covering, 20 or 24 inches wide, has also proved 
very effectual. Vines supported on brush, and running close 
to the ground, are said to be safe from the " rot " or other 
injuries. To drive off insects or the "grape curculio," it is 
recommended to wet the vines well (when the fruit is form- 
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ing), with a mixture of one-quarter pint of kerosene stirred 
into a pail of water ; or to smoke or "smudge" the young 
clusters by burning gas tar and rags, holding them on tKe 
windward side of the vines. 

Yield and Profits. — As grape vines do not require usually 
much manure, the chief expense in connection with a vine- 
yard is the care of the vines and picking the fruit. The 
yield sometimes reaches four tons of grapes to the acre, but 
it is better in the end, for the vines, to limit it to about two 
tons. The cost of cultivation, training and picking is usual- 
ly from J>75 to $400 per acre. The sales per acre range 
from $125 to ;J6oo — the fruit selling at from three to twenty 
cents a pound, according to the variety, season, or state ot 
the market. 

Pruning and Ripening Late Varieties. — Prune grape 
vines if possible when the sap is dormant, though light spring 
pruning is practiced at times even as late as May. Old, un- 
fruitful vines will usually send out new shoots, if cut back 
in March, within a foot or two of the ground. The time of 
ripening of late varieties, like the Catawba or Isabella, may 
often be hastened a week or ten days by cutting off one- 
third or one-half of the clusters, when small. 



DEWBERRIES. 

The dewberry, or trailing blackberry, should be trained to 
a stake, or it can be worked regularly on a small trellis. It 
should be planted in rows about six feet apart, and four feet 
apart in the row. When the cane or vine has made a growth 
of five or six feet, it should be cut back. Otherwise, treat 
the same as raspberries. 
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ASPARAGUS. 
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To make an asparagus bed, prepare a place of fine, loamy 
soil, to which has been added a liberal dressing of rich ma- 
nure. For a garden, set in rows eighteen to twenty inches 
apart, with the plants ten to twelve inches apart in the rows. 
Make a small mound of the soil, over which the roots should 
be evenly spread, then cover the plants with about three 
inches of soil. If planted in the fall the whole bed should 
be covered before winter sets in, with two or three inches of 
coarse stable manure, which may be lightly forked in be- 
tween the rows as soon as the ground softens in the spring. 

RHUBARB: 

Deep, rich soil is the best for rhubarb, but it is such a 
strong, vigorous-growing plant, it will thrive almost anywhere. 
Set the roots so that the crowns are but about an inch below 
the surface. It is a gross feeder ; the more manure the 
larger and finer the yield. 




Pruning^ before and after Transplanting, — If the bushes 
are not pruned when delivered, // must he done before they 
are transplanted. Tender varieties and climbers need but 
little cutting back, except to make the bush of good shape, 
but hardy varieties must be severely pruned. All the top 
must be cut back to within a few inches of the ground. We 
know the ladies will object to this treatment, and we are 
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sorry to differ with them ; nevertheless, hardy roses must 
be pruned when they are transplanted or success will not be 
realized, and they must be cut back every spring also, to 
keep them in good shape, and to insure their blooming 
freely. The ends of bruised and broken roots must be 
cleanly cut from the under side. Tender varieties and 
climbers need very little annual pruning, except to keep 
them in good shape. 

Preparation of the Ground, — Roses will do well in any 
fertile soil, but are much improved in fragrance and beauty 
by rich soil, liberal manuring and good cultivation. The 
ground should be well spaded and pulverized to the depth 
of a foot or more, and enriched by digging in a good coat 
of old cow manure, or, if that cannot be obtained, stable 
manure or any fertilizing material. 

Plant in Beds, — Roses appear to best advantage when 
planted in beds or masses by themselves. The beds should 
be in a sunny place, free from shade, and exposed to full 
light and air. 

How to Plant, — When the ground is thoroughly prepared, 
— fine, and in nice condition, — wet the roots of the roses so 
the earth will adhere to them, make holes of suitable size, 
put in the plant slightly deeper than it was before, spread 
the roots out evenly in their natural position, and cover them 
with fine earth, taking care to draw it closely around the 
stem, and pack firmly down with the hands. // is very im- 
portant that the earth be pressed firmly about the roots. 

When to Water,— \i the ground is dry when planted, 
water thoroughly after planting, so as to soak the earth down 
below the roots, and if hot or windy, it is well to shade for a 
few days. After this not much water will be required, unless. 
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the weather is unusually dry. Plants will not thrive if too 
wet, and planting should never be done when the ground is 
muddy or soggy. 

Cultivating, — The ground m74st not be allowed to bake or 
become hard, but should be frequently stirred with hoe and 
rake, to keep it light and mellow, as well as free from weeds 
and grass. If the ground is dry a thorough hoeing or stir- 
ring of the soil is much better than watering, and can be 
done as often as necessary. In very dry times, the ground 
should be hoed deeply and frequently. 

Cut off the Faded Roses, or better, cut off the blooms be- 
fore they begin to fade. The quicker the flowers are cut off 
after they are fairly open, the more flowers the plant will 
produce. If the flowers are left on the strength of the plant 
goes to produce seeds. The removal of the flowers encour- 
ages new growth and fresh bloom. 

INSECT ENEMIES OF THE ROSE. 

Aphis or Green Fly, — A small green louse, one eighth of 
an inch long. The best remedy is tobacco smoke. It can 
be applied by covering the plant with a box or barrel, and 
putting underneath a little burning tobacco. The plant 
should remain in the smoke for several hours, and then be 
thoroughly washed off with blood -warm water. Strong to- 
bacco tea will answer very well. Wash or sprinkle the whole 
plant as often as may be necessary. A hot-water bath will 
often accomplish the purpose. The water should be as hot 
as the hand can bear. 

Rose Slug, — About the size of a house-fly, and with a soft, 
green body almost transparent. They appear suddenly, in- 
crease rapidly and must be attacked instantly. Dust the 
bushes thickly with powdered white hellebore (a poison), air- 
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slaked lime, plaster of Paris, ashes or even road dust, repeat* 
ing as often as may be necessary. If more convenient, the 
bushes may be sprinkled or washed with a strong suds made 
with soap and salt, or with brine alone. Slugs seldom ap- 
pear but once in a season, and may be readily destroyed if 
taken promptly. 

J^ose Bug. — A brown-colored beetle, nearly half an inch 
in length. It comes suddenly in June, and feeds off the 
buds and opening blooms. The cure is hand-picking. The 
best time is early in the morning, and they may be brushed 
into a vessel of water and afterwards burned. If taken in 
time they can be easily disposed of. 

Mildew, — When plants suddenly become covered with a 
whitish-looking mould or dust, it is mildew. A thorough 
stirring of the soil, with a view to encourage strong growth, 
is probably the best thing that can be done. Sulphur or 
soot, sprinkled on the bushes dry, in the morning before the 
dew is gone, is thought to be an antidote to the growth of 
fungus, of which mildew is one form. 

Red Spider. — A very minute insect of a dark reddish 
brown color, first appearing on the under side of the leaves, 
and, though difficult to see, its effects are quickly noticeable 
by the browned or deadened appearance of the leaves. It 
flourishes best in a hot, dry atmosphere; moisture is its 
greatest enemy. Sprinkle or wash your plants frequently, 
taking care to wash the under side of the leaves thoroughly, 
and you will not be troubled with red spider. In bad at- 
tacks, it may be necessary to sponge the leaves daily with 
warm water until the pest is thoroughly destroyed. 

Rose Hoppor, or Jhrips. — A small, yellowish white insect, 
less than a quarter of an inch in length, with transparent 
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wings. They appear on the under side of the leaves, jumping 
from one place to another. Wet the lower side of the leaves, 
then dust on powdered white hellebore (a poison). A solu- 
tion oi whale-oil soap, applied so as to reach the leaves from 
underneath, is also effectual. 

Rose Caterpillar. — Several kinds of caterpillars, the young 
of butterflies, varying from less than one-half inch to nearly an 
inch in length, some green and yellow, others brown, infest 
both the foliage and bloom of rose bushes, usually appearing 
just after the buds are formed and are swelling into bloom. 
Powdered white hellebore (a poison) sprinkled over the bushes 
is often effectual, but by far the surest way of getting rid of 
the pests is by crushing them between the finger and thumb. 

White Grub, — A little whitish grub with six legs near the 
fore part of the body. They feed on the roots of the roses, 
and will often destroy the bush if not killed themselves. If 
the plants are not thriving, if no other cause can be found, 
seai-ch for the white gtub about the roots of the bush. Re- 
move the earth carefully to the depth of four or six inches. 
If the grub is there, he will probably be found curled up in 
the shape of a crescent. If he is found, be sure that he is 
crushed to death. 

Ellwanger, in his book, " The Rose," writes as follows, af- 
ter mentioning that entomologists claim that various insects 
are useful in the rose garden : '' I have much more confi- 
dence in the help to be obtained from the despised toad, 
and some of the birds, especially the ground bird and spar- 
row ; the toad wiH devour many worms and caterpillars, the 
birds will destroy not only these, but also the insects which 
infest the plants. The aid of the birds may be enlisted by 
daily scattering a few crumbs fimong the plants." 
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Winter Protection. — Most varieties of hardy roses will 
withstand the winters, but all varieties will give larger and rich- 
er blossoms, and more of them, if the bushes are protected 
through the winter. As soon as the ground freezes (but not 
before), pull the earth up about the bush for a foot or more, 
and cover the entire plant with coarse straw ; that which has 
been used in a stable for bedding is the best. The straw 
should be firmly tied about the bush. It is a good plan to 
drive a stake beside the bush before it is strawed. Remove 
the straw as soon as the frost is out of the ground in the 
spring. 



FLOWERING SHRUBS. 



Planting. — Shrubs require but very little pruning at the 
time of transplanting, except to make them of good shape. 
All the bruised or. broken roots should be cleanly cut off 
from the under side. 

If they are to be set in sod, holes at least two feet square 
and two feet deep should be dug, and if the soil is not nat- 
urally rich the holes should be filled with rich soil when the 
shrubs are planted. Be very careful to see that fine soil is 
worked in about the small roots, and that the roots retain 
their natural position, as wje advise regarding other stock. 

Pruning, — Some people practice pruning their shrubs se- 
verely every year, keeping them in a uniform, symmetrical 
shape, but we much prefer seeing them in the freedom of 
their natural grace and beauty, growing at will, even the sorts 
which grow rampant and irregular, for the Wild, natural, un- 
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restrained growth of some varieties cpnstitutes (to our mind) 
their chief beauty, particularly when the erratically inclined 
branches are crowned by a profusion of beautiful bloom. 
However, this is a matter of taste, and most varieties wilV 
beat severe pruning or severe letting alone equally well. The 
planter can take his choice. 

After Culture. — Flowering shrubs, like all else that lives, 
will thrive better with good food than with poor. If rich 
soil was put in the hole when the shrub was planted, and 
the soil in the lawn or yard is rich enough to grow grass 
well, it needs nothing more ; but if the soil is poor, the 
shrub will thrive better if the ground, for a number of feet 
about the tree, is enriched by good manure or fertilizer. Do 
not put the manure close to the shrub, but spread it about 
for several feet, that the roots (which grow near the surface 
and about as far as the shrub is high) may get the direct 
benefit. 



SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 



Planting, — Before planting shade and ornamental trees, 
they should be well cut back, to offset the loss the roots 
have suffered by removal from the nursery. Elms, Judas 
Trees, Lindens, Laburnums, Maples and Poplars must be 
closely shorn of their branches, if success is desired. Other 
sorts do not require as harsh treatment. Most varieties of 
large growing shade and ornamental trees will succeed fairly 
well on ordinary soil, but if one is anxious for shade as 
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quickly as possible, they must . dig large, very large holes 
(say, four feet square, and four feel deep), and use very rich 
soil in the holes. This gives the trees a good start, after 
which they will care for themselves. The heavier the soil, 
the larger the holes should be. It is always well to plant 
stakes about shade trees, to which the trees can be secured. 
Pruning, — Shade and ornamental trees require but little 
pruning after the first year, except to remove here and there 
a branch that may spoil the looks of the tree. Their needs 
are also small in the way of after culture, most sorts being 
able to care for themselves when once started. 

WEEPING TREES. 

Plantings Pruning^ Etc, — The roots are the only thing 
about weeping trees that require pruning, as a rule, before 
transplanting. In planting and after culture, the same di- 
rections for other trees should also be followed. Weeping 
trees require no annual pruning, except to remove upright 
growing branches which would spoil the weeping habit of 
the tree if allowed to remain. 

SUTTABLE DISTANCES FOR PLANTING. 

Apples— Standard 25 to 35 feet apart each way. 

" Dwarf (bushes) - - - - 10 " " " " 

Pears— Standard - 16 to ao " " «« «• 

Dwarf 10 " "• " *• 

Cherries— Standard 18 to 20 " " «• •• 

" Dukes and Morrellos - - 16 to 18 " " " " 

Plums— Standard 16 to ao- " " •• « 

Peaches 16 to 18 " " " " 

Apricots 16 to 18 " " " •• 

Nectarines 16 to 18 ' " 

Quinces - zo to 12 " " •• «• 

Currants - - - - - - - 3 to 4 ." " •• " 

Gooseberries 3 to 4 " " •« «« 

Raspberries - - - - - - 3 to 5 " •« « •• 

Blackberries - - - - - - 6 to 7 " " " " 

Grapes - - - - - - - 8 to 12 " '* « «• 
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NUMBER OF PLANTS ON ONE ACRE AT VARIOUS DISTANCES. 

At 4 feet apart each way - - 2,729 

" 5 " ' 1.743 

6 """"-------- - 1,200 

8 " • - - 680 

10 " " " •' 430 

12 " " " " 325 

15 " " " " aoo 

18 • " 135 

20 •• " *' " - - - - no 

25 " " " " 70 

30 " - - - 50 

To estimate the number of plants required for an acre, at any-given dis- 
tance, multiply the distance between the rows by the distance between the 
plants, which will give the number of square feet allotted to each plant, and 
divide the number of square feet in an acre (43,560) by this number. The 
quotient will be the number of plants required. • 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Tough beefsteak should be either broiled or run through 
a sausage cutter before frying. 

Tomato tops should be tied to a stake and the lower 
branches cut off. Trim something as you would a fruit tree. 

The splitting down ot crotched trees can be prevented 
by taking two limbs, one from each side, and tying them to- 
gether. 

The best protection for squashes and cucumber plants 
from bugs is board boxes covered with cheese bandage' 
cloth or protectors, which are ready made for the garden, 
and sold by hardware dealers. 

The average wealth in the United States is about ;J930.oo 
per individual; in Great Britain about $1,223.00. The 
cost of living is, in the United States, on an average, 
$110.00; in Europe, about $80.00 per year. 
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One cause for mildew on gooseberries, grapes, etc., is 
too thick foliage, or being grown with too thick tops. Thin 
out thoroughly and you will prevent mildew to a great ex- 
tent. Currants and gooseberries should be well and heavily 
mulched with any coarse litter. 

As soon as the strawberries are all gathered give the 
beds a weeding and apply -a dressing of well decomposed 
manure. If new plants are wanted, allow a sufficient num- 
ber of runners to take root and cut off all others as they ap- 
pear, unless the beds are treated on the removal plan, when 
they will he needed to form plants for next year's supply. 

After the berries have been harvested the strawberry 
vines will begin to throw out runners. If the ground is well 
cultivated between the rows the runners will take root easily 
and grow rapidly. The weeds in among the plants of the 
rows must be pulled out by hand in order to prevent them 
from seeding. Crab grass will spring up during warm weath- 
er on sandy soil, but it dies out later on. While growing 
among the plants, however, it robs them of much moisture. 

The pear blight is caused by strong currents of elec- 
tricity in the air. A certain prevention is to take a piece of 
^ inch copper wire and loop it in the middle to a limb near 
the top of the tree and bring both ends down and insert 
them in the ground for considerable distance. This plan is 
not to protect from lightning but to carry off electricity. It 
is based upon the successful experiments of Mr. Roby of 
Burlington, Vt., who has had four years experience in this 
line. The expense would average about one dollar per tree. 

The best form in which fruit can come to the table, es- 
pecially small fruits, is in the form of jelly. In this way the 
seeds and skins are excluded. 
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POULTRY HINTS. 

1. Young hens lay the best. 

2. Get the right breed. 

3. Keep them warm in winter. 

4. Keep fresh water a/ways by them. 

5. Give them fresh air to breathe. 

6. Keep their house sweet and clean. 

7. Their roosts should be ova/ shape ; with narrow edge 
up in warm weather to keep them cool. The broad side 
should be up in cold weather, so their bodies and feathers 
will keep their feet warm by covering the toes entirely while 
at roost. 

8. To prevent them from eating their eggs, keep a dish 
of sulphur in their house all the time. They are after albu- 
men when they eat eggs. 

9. Saw a flour barrel apart at the middle and fill about 
two-thirds with coal ashes for the hens to wallow in ; do not 
use wood ashes, especially hard-wood ashes ; it will make 
the feet sore. 

10. Give the hens a dish of air-slacked lime ; they must 
have it to make shells of. 

11. Keep a dish of coarse gravel by them constantly; 
they want the stones to grind their food with. 

12. As to food, they will eat most everything. Indian 
corn or cracked Western corn, should be their principal 
food. Sour milk made into " Dutch cheese" and mixed 
with fresh lard will make them lay. 

13. Give them all the liberty practicable. In summer 
let them have the run of the orchard and fruit garden. 

14. In winter give them often a treat of cooked vegeta- 
bles chopped fine, 

13 
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15. Never feed cayenne pepper. It is a cruel practice. 

16. Give the hens plenty of sunshine. 

17. Do not breed too close. 

A USEFUL ARTICLE. 

Always keep a bottle of hartshorn (keep it out of the chil- 
dren's reach) in the house. It is good ior niany uses, such 
as cleaning coat collars, relieving the headache by smelling 
it gently. For cleaning silverware it is better than any 
polish, as it does not scratch or wear the plate. It is also 
useful in mopping ; by pouring some into the mopping water^ 
the work can be done much easier. 

LONG-LIVED PEOPLE. 

The most noted were : The Countess of Desmond, killed 
by falling from a cherry tree when she was in her 146th 
year. Thomas Parr died after a dinner party in his 15 2d 
year. 

COFFEE. 

In making coffee, allow one large tablespoonful for each 
person and one "for the pot" ; stir an egg with the dry 
coffee and pour on boiling water, allowing three pints of 
water to seven spoonfuls of coffee. • Boil gently 10 minutes. 
Before serving, let it settle. 

A GOOD CUP OF TEA. 

To make a good cup of tea, take a clean kettle, never 
used for any other purpose, fill it with fresh water, the hard- 
er the better, boil quickly, and pour upon leaves fresh from 
the canister. Let it stand four or five minutes, and then 
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drink. If more is needed, place fresh leaves in a cup and 
pour fresh boiling water on them. In a few minutes add to 
the pot. 

PRESERVES. 

Every article of this sort, or confectionery, should be 
made of the best of sugar ; small fruits, for jams, should be 
boiled to evaporate the water, before measuring or weigh- 
ing. Melt one pound sugar in one-half pint water, and put 
into every quart jar of fruit. Place the jars or bottles in 
cool water and raise to boiling point. Steam the corks, and 
pare them to a close fit, driving them in with a mallet. Use 
the following wax for sealing : i pound resin, 3 oz. beeswax, 
i^ oz. tallow. Use a brush in covering the corks, and as 
they cool, dip the mouth into the melted wax. Place in a 
basin of cool water. Pack in a cool, dark, and dry cellar. 
After one week, examine for flaws, cracks, or signs of fer- 
meht. So soon as pared, drop pears and peaches in cold 
water. 

TOMATO SOUP. 

Take about three pounds of beef from round to make 
stock, pour into four quarts of water, and boil four hours ; 
then add^two cans of tomatoes, and boil for one hour; strain 
into an earthen dish, let it cool, and skim off all the grease ; 
return to soup kettle. Take a tablespoonful of flour mixed 
with a little milk until smooth, and add while boiling hot ; 
salt and pepper to taste ; add a tablespoonful of sugar. 
Dissolve quarter of a tablespoonful of soda in a little water, 
and add to the above. Fry in salt pork two slices of white 
bread cut into dice, and serve separate with the soup. 
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STEWING. 

Stewing is excellent, wholesome and economical, and it is 
best done on a stove, over a slow fire. Keep the lid of the 
stewpan closely shut, and simmer the contents steadily. 
Never bring to a boil. 

APPLE PIE. 

Make a good thick pie, seasoning with cinnamon or nut- 
meg, and a little butter. No sugar. Make a small opening 
in the centre of the upper crust. Bake until thoroughly 
done. Cook one cup or one and one- half cups sugar, ac- 
cording to the sourness of the apples, till it becomes a 
syrup, adding water, as necessary, lest it be too thick. 
When the pie is done, but still hot, pour the syrup carefully 
through the opening in the crust. 

LEMON PIE. 

Grate and squeeze two lemons, yolks of four eggs, nine 
tablespoon fuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
two-thirds goblet of milk. Use the whites of three eggs 
with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, for frosting. Make a 
rich paste for the undercrust. 

ORANGE PUDDING. 

Take four large oranges, peel, seed and cut into small 
pieces, and sweeten to taste. Then boil one pint of milk 
and add to it a tablespoonful of corn starch dissolved in a 
little cold milk and the yolks of three eggs ; when done 
let it cool, then mix it with the orange. Beat the whites 
ot the eggs with one cup of sugar, spread over the top of the 
pudding, setting it in the oven to brown slightly. To be 
eaten cold. 
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BREAD. 

Four quarts sifted flour, one teacup yeast, a little salt. 
Wet with warm milk and water stiff enough to knead. Work 
it on the board till it needs no more flour. If made at night 
the bread will be light enough to work over and put in pans 
early in the morning. This quantity will make two large 
loaves. One-third of the lump* may be taken for rolls, 
which can be made by working in butter size of an egg and 
setting aside to rise again. When light the second time 
make out in oblong shapes, cover them with a cloth and let 
them rise again. As soon as they break apart, bake in a 
quick oven. They will not fail to be nice, if baked as soon 
as they seam. This is the great secret of white, flaky rolls, 
Two or three potatoes will improve the bread. 

The healthiest, sweetest and most nutritious bread is made 
from a low priced flour known as the tail of the bolt. Its 
coloc is dark, but it is good if made from No. i grain. 

BROWN BREAD. 

Two and one-half cups corn meal, one and one-half cups 
graham or rye meal, one cup molasses into which is beaten 
three even teaspoonfuls soda, one teaspoonful salt. Thin 
with good milk, quite thin. Steam four or five hours. Set 
in oven about half an hour. 

GOLD CAKE. 

One cup butter, two cups sugar, four cups flour, one cup 
sweet milk, the yolks of eight eggs, two teaspoonfuls cream 
tartar, one teaspoonful soda. Stir butter and sugar to a 
cream. Beat the yolks five or six minutes, and add to the 
butter and sugar, scatter the cream tartar in the flour, dis- 
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solve the saleratus in the milk, put in half of the flour, add 
the milk, and when mixed stir in the rest of the flour. Fla- 
vor with lemon. This makes three pans. 

TABLE SHOWING THE TIME NEEDED FOR DIGESTION. 

H. M. 

Apples, sweet and ripe i 30 

Apple Dumpling. 3 o 

Barley 2 o 

Baked Custard 2 15 

Beans 2 30 

Beef, roasted or boiled 3 o 

Beef, salted 5 30 

Beet-root.. 3 45 

Bread, com, baked 3 15 

Bread, stale 2 o 

Bread and Milk.<. 2 o 

Butter. 3 30 

Cabbages 2 o 

Carrots, boiled 3 15 

Cheese 3 30 

Codfish 2 o 

Domestic Fowls. 4 o 

Eggs, raw i 30 

Eggs, soft boiled 3 o 

Eggs, bard boiled 3 30 

Goose 2 30 

Milk, cold or boiled 2 o 

Mutton, roast or boiled 3 o 

Oysters, raw 2 30 

Oysters, stewed.. 3 30 

Parsnips, boiled 2 30 

Pigs' Feet i o 

Pork, boiled 3 30 

Pork, salted and boiled 4 30 

Pork, roasted 5 30 

Potatoes, roasted 2 30 

Potatoes, boiled 3 30 

Rice, boiled soft i o 

Sago, boiled i 45 

Suet 4 30 

Tapioca 2 o 

Turnips, boiled 3 50 

Tri pe i o 

Turkey 2 30 

Veal, roasted 5 30 

Venison.. i 35 

Wild Fowl 4 30 




THE BEST FARM POWER MADE. 

Very still running and perfectly safe for a horse, nicely fin- 
ished and an ornament to any place they may be located. In 
saying that this is the best Railway Horse Power ever made, is 
not over estimating tbis nor under-rating others ; and w^ shall 
hold ourselves in readiness to prove, by the machines and their 
operation, that such is the fact. 

Our price is low for cash and any one in want of a Horse 
Power, Drag Saw Machine, Circular Saw Machine, or Thresher 
and Separator for cleaning graic, will do well to send to us for 
a Catalogue giving description and prices of our machines. 

WILLIAM SAMSON & CO., 

East Berkshire, Frank/in County, ¥t 

MRS. P.J. CUNNINGHAM, 



In ail its branches. 



All work guaranteed and satis/action 
given. 



No. 4 Congress Street, 



ST. ALBANS, VT. 




AND GET A BOTTLE 

JEWEWS.-. FAMILY 
MEDHINES 

AND GROW FAT, 

{ have found them to be the 
he^t remedy for Liver and 
Kidney Diseases. 

TIJEV HAVE NO EQUAL ! 

Spavin and Ringbone Care; Hoof Oint- 
ment for Horses and Cattle ; Ointment 
for Scratches. 

Farmers and owners ot horses troubled with Spavin, Ringbone, 
Scratclies, or Cracked Hoots, will do well to give these Remedies a trial. 

JEWETT'S SrX CHOLERA COMPOUND; ASTHMA REMEDY; 
LIVER AND KIDNEY REMEDY; GREAT FAMILY CATHARTIC; 
BLOOD PURIFIER; SURE AND SAFE REMEDY for TAPE WORM; 
HEALING OINTMENT; ELECTRIC PAIN REMOVER. 

•TO ZZ^J «rj£JS\A/ JsJ5'±"±S - Fli.A.3:*X]a.A.olflit, 

Cor. Main and Allen Sts., - - WINOOSKI, ¥T. 
Prescriptions and Family Recipes compounded at all hours. 

TO TH^ PUBUC. 

/ make a specialty of Replating Table Ware, such as 
Knives^ Forks, Spoons, Castors, Tea Sets, Coffee Urns, Ice 
Pitchers, Communion Sennces and Church Ornaments, also 
Jewelry of all kinds, in fact all kinds of work in Nickel, 
Silver, Gold or Brass, 

Orders sent by mail or expre<is will receive prompt attention. 

As I have been in the Plating business thirty years, I teel confident 
of giving satisfaction, and I emploj' only skilled help. Thanking the 
public tor past favors, I hope to receive a liberal patronage in the 
future. 

DAVID MITCHELL, - - - - BURLINGTON, VT, 



V/ermont ©atarrl] (Bure, 

One of the most Wonderftel l>iscoveries of tlie Times for tlie 
CITB£ OF CATARRH. 

MITCHELL'S FRENCH LINIMENT. 

For IVonncIs and Cnts It lias IVO RIVAIi. A Cure 
Guaranteed. 

MANTJFAOTUUED AND SOLD BY 

H. L. JOHONNOTT, Winooski, Vt. 

J. A. BKIDJLnD, 

CLOTHING, HATS AND CAPS, 

FURNISHING GOODS, 

136 MAIN STREET, - - ST ALBANS, ¥T 

MITCHELL^S BALM. 

FOR THE LUNGS, 

la the BEST REMEDY for COUGHS. COLDS. CROUP. HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS and All THROAT and LUNG DISEASES. 

Endorsed by the Medical Profession in Vermont. Unsolicited Testi- 
monials on file trom ph3'8icians ot the highest standing 
in the neighborhood. 

APOTHECARY ANB BRUGGIST. 

Bookseller and Dealer In Stationery and Patent Medicines. 



D. A. HARVEY & CO. 

SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 

H. D. KENDALL PREPARATIONS. 




HARVEY'S HEALING OIL, 

For Flesh Wounds, Sprains, Frost Bites, Chilblains, Bruises, 

Scratches, Foot Rot in Cattle and Sheep, also a Never 

Failing Remedy for Burns and Scalds. 

Mr. A. M. Leach of Bangor, Me., wiites us: " I have cured galls on 
my horses in forty-eight nonrs, the worse case ot sci'atches in one 
week, and used the horses all the time. I consider it one of the best 
liniments I have ever used, and would not be without it for twice the 
price." 

We warrant every bottle to cure or will refund the money. 

ID- -A.. laLAJR-V^B^ar Sc oo., 

(Successors to H, D. Kendall & Co.) 

Manufacturing Pharmacists, proprietors ot Kendall's Kidney Cure, 

KendalPs Sarsparilla and Iron, and Kendall's Lung Balsam, 

ENOSBURGH FALLS. VT. 



JL. 'VST. RXJBXvKK, 



DEALER IN 



Dry Goods, Groceries, Hardware, 

CROCKERY, HATS, CAPS, 

Gents' Furnishings, Drugs and Patent Medicines, 

FRUIT, CANNED GOODS, ETC.^ 
CO/^N, FLOUR, LIME, SALT, NAILS, PORK, 

AT WROLBSALB AND BETAII.. 

BOOXS AND SHOES A SPECIAL-T-Y. 
EAST BERKSHIRE. VT. 

^Sa'dress^hIeld^ 

THAT WILL 

NOT SOIL THROUGH. 

Small, 15c.; Medium, 20c.; Large, 25c. per pair. 

POST PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRIOE. 

CXvII^JLX SlilE^XvD CO. 

EAST BERKSHIRE, VT. 



Scotch Oil as a Family Liniment. 

WHAT IT IS GOOD FOR AND HOW TO USE IT. 

Asa Family Liniment Scotch Oil stands at tbe head ; it never fails to 
give satisfaction when a eood stronj? liniment is needed. It can be 
nsed with safety on the skin of a child, yet it has the power to reach 
the seat of the worst difficulties. We have never known it fail to g^ive 
satisfaction in the worst cases if applied ii^ season. We advise every 
taraily to keep a bottle oti hand, for accidents will sometimes happen 
«ven to the most careful people and 11 a bottle is within reach ll may 
eave many sleepless nights and a doctor's bill. Put up in two sized 
bottles and sold for 50 cents and $1.00. 

Sold By all Dealers in Medicine. 

BRUISES.— As soon after the Injury as possible bathe the Injured 
part well with SCOTCH OIL, and after a tew minutes wrap the liijured 
part with a loose bandage and keep the bandage wet with SCOTCH 
OIL. You will be surprised to see how soon it will take the soreness 
out. 

BUNIONS AND CORNrS.— Cut away all dead skin and bathe twice 
daily with SCOTCH OIL. 

FROST BITES.— Rub the frozen part with snow or cold water to take 
out the frost, then bathe with SCOTCH OIL to cure the soreness. 

IN DEEP-SEATED PAINS, or in Lung Difflculties, Inflammation Of 
the Stomach or Bowels, etc., it is well to pour a small quantity of the 
OIL on a hot flannel, and apply over the region of the pain. Change 
the flannel every half hour, applying a few drops of the OIL each time. 

LAME BACK OR SIDE.— BPthe with SCOTCH OIL and rub in weU 
with the hand before a flre, as directed for Rheumatism. 

PILES.— Bathe the protruding part with a little SCOTCH OIL by 
means of a rag, repeat two or three times a day; you will be surprised 
at the result. 

RHEUMATISM — For Rheumatic difficulties, bathe the parts affected, 
iTibbing in with the hand till dry. Then add a little more, and nib as 
before. Continue this ten or fifteen minutes. Repeat tour or Ave 
times daily, before a hot flre, till the pain and lameness are gone. 

In chronic difflculties of the Lungs, Heart, Liver, Kidneys, Side, etc.. 
treat as in Rheumatism; wear a flannel, well saturated with SCOTCH 
OIL, during the night. 

SPRAINS.— In severe sprains of wrist or ankle, bathe well with the 
Oil, and then apply a bandage, wound moderately tight, winding from 
the flngers or toes upward, till above the injured part. Remove the 
bandage three or four times a day to apply the Oil. The injured part 
must have perfect rest. In ordinary sprains it may not be necessary 
to use the bandage; simply apply Scotch Oil as for Rheumatism. 

TOOTH-ACHE.— If the tooth is hollow, drop a little Scotch Oil into 
the cavity by means of a small pointed stick or a tnatch. Saturate a 
little cotton batting with the Oil, and put it Into the tooth. Bathe the 
lace in the region of the tooth with Scotch Oil. If this don't stop it, 
better have the tooth pulled. 

N. A. GILBERT & CO., Enoskrgh Falls, Vt. 



M. P. PERLEV &c CO. 

THE OLDEST BUSINESS^HOUSE IN 

ENOSBURGH FALLS. 

THE ONLY SYSTEMATIC DEPARTMENT STORE IN 

FRANKLIN COUNTV. 

EACH DEPARTMENT IN CHARGE OF COMPETENT 
SALESMEN. 

PRICES LOW. TERMS STRICTLY CASH. 
LARGEST STOCK IN NOBTHEBN VERMONT. 

. Why use any Pill that a druggist happens to have in stock, 
when, for 25 cents In stamps, you can get a box of the best 
Pills in the world? John Wyeth & Brother's IMPROVED 
COMPOUND CATHARTIC, used by the medical profession 
the ^vorld over. We will send a box of 35 of these celebrated 
Pills by mail on receipt of price. Only 25 cents for 35 pills and 
the dose is from one to two, instead of from four to six as with 
other pills These pills are very beneficial in all cases of de- 
rangement of the liver or kidneys, impure blood and all condi- 
tions where the system needs a thorough renovating. Address 
all orders to 
BUBUSE BBOS., - ENOSBUBGH FAI.LS, VT. 

K. 'VST. IZy^HKKI^KR, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

MAIN STREET, - - RICHFORD, VT. 

Photographing in all its branches at lowest living prices. Pictures 
copied and enlarged. 

FRAMES, MOULDINGS AND ARTISTS' MATERIALS. 

ALSO DEALEB IN 

Books, Stationer/, A/bums, Fancy Articles, Plush Setts, 

SCHOOL CARDS, TARRANT'S A BAILEY'S ELEGANT PERFUMES, 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 
When tramping throTigh Rlchlord drop in and inspect. 



Sitli'! Snn Mm hmk. 



A TermenJ Farmer's BiBGSTerY. 

A Purely Vegetable Preparation from the Fields 
and Forests of Vermont. 

IMMEDIATE IN ITS EFFECTS AND POSITIVE IN ITS 
RESULTS. 

No medicine of the present time has attracted the atten- 
tion alike of medical men and the public as has this medi- 
cine, and there seems to be no disease it cannot reach. 
Unaided by the glaring and expensive advertising which has 
forced many preparations into public notice, this medicine 
has attained its present popularity and extensive sale wholly 
upon its merits, and no medicine has produced such a 
record of cures or 

TESr/MOIHMLS FROM SO MAMY PHYSICIAMS. 

It cures every form of blood disease, Scrofula, Blood 
Poison, Catarrh, Fever Sores, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes, Boils, 
Pimples, Rheumatism, etc. Also Dyspepsia, Biliousness 
and all Affections of the Liver and Kidneys. Before using 
see circular of testimonials from the best physicians in New 
England, which will be sent by the proprietor or by any 
Dniggist. 

Price $1 per Bottle, Six Bottles 96 ; of Druggists, 
or of 

R. J- SMIVH, - - - Proprietor, 

EAST GEORGIA, VERMONT. 



. J. H. BXJRNS, 



DEALF.S IN 



STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES, 

TIN, SHEET IRON. COPPER AND HOLLOW WARE, 

LEAD AND IRON PIPE, PUMPS, SINKS, Etc. 



•Fuller, Warren & Co. and Magee Stoves, Banges and 
Furnaces a specialty. 

DON'T SUFFER ANY LONGER WITH 

OORIsrSI 

BUT GET A BOX OP 

IT IV£VEB FAIIiS. 

Painless, cleanly, and non-poisonous, Unlike any other. Insist on 

getting the genuine "43." Eveiy box warranted, or money returned, 
ent by mail on receipt ot price, 15 cents, by the proprietor. 
Dear Sib— I tried some ot your •♦43 Coni Cure," and found It a, perfect 
cure, CHA8 £. Ashburneb, Jb., Richmond, Ya. 

C. L. CAFBON, Lioensed Pharmacist, 
117 Main St., St. Albans, Vt. 

The MIDDLEBURY REGISTER, 

The Leading Paper of Addison County. 

Departments devoted to Horses {the Morgans in particular) 
and to Merino Sheep. 

TERMS, SI. SO A YEAR. 

THE REGISTER CO., - - MIDDLEBURY, VT. 



oe^s anb liomanee 



'A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 

Sure ii2 iei^Mn^ei^^ and eMeral in T^ene, 

By F. BARRETT JOHNSON. 

Illustrated from Nature and Founded on Facts. 

Intensely Interesting^ and well worth Reading. 

All who like a Good Story should read it. 

Three hundred pages nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $i.oo. Bound in paper, 50 cents. 

For Sale by CHISHOLM BROS., on all Railroad Trains, 
and by Booksellers everywhere. 

•*! GRANITE^ 

MONUMENTS! 

AND EVERY KIND OF 

CEMETERY WORK 

MADE AND SET UP WHERE WANTED. . ^ 

J. W. GOODELL, - BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Deaddified using the Bookkeeper process. 
Neutralizing agent: Magnesium Oxide 
Treatment Date: March 2004 

PreservationTechnologies 

A WORLD LEADER IN PAPER PRESERVATION 

1 1 1 Thomson Park Drive 
Cranberry Township, PA 16066 
(724)779-2111 

FLEX BUTDIKQ 




